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Hsin Ch’iao 
(The New Tide) 


New TRENDS IN THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE DRAMA 
By George Kin Leung 


Here in ever changing China, one is impressed with the truthfulness 
of the statement: “The old order changeth, giving place to the new.” About 
two centuries ago what is now variously designated as Peking drama, Chinese 
opera, the p’t-huang drama, and so on, gained a firm place with the people. 
The Peking drama, then itself a novelty, is now in turn experiencing new 
trends, which, it is hoped, will lead through the present period of crude 
experimentation to a higher art. Generally speaking, the conventional 
Chinese drama differs as much from the realistic school of the Occident 
as the manner in which one waves to a friend: that is, while the foreigner 
moves his hand towards himself, the Chinese waves his outward in order 
to signal a person to come to him. Be that as it may, the purpose of the 
drama in the Middle Kingdom, like that of the rest of the world, is to 
divert, edify, and occasionally to instruct. 

In order to comprehend fully the significance of new trends in tradi- 
tional drama, it is necessary to describe briefly the Peking, or p’i-huang, 
school, which is so well established throughout most parts of the Republic 
that it is now said we live in a p’t-huang world. This musical style of drama, 
a combination of various types of music set to acting, may be said to have 
had its successful beginning about 1760 when the Four Great Anhwei Train- 
ing Schools in Peking taught actors to perpetuate northern traditions. Every- 
thing: acting, declamation, singing, and so on, is done according to strict 
convention. 


The late Empress Dowager, who herself is said to have taken great 
pride in writing plays and who, it is rumored, donned the actor’s robe along 
with her courtiers, encouraged the /’i-huang school, which at once enjoyed 
even greater popularity. 

The Peking drama, which is not devoid of spoken dialogue, is filled with 
songs that usually form for the audience the piéce de résistance of the evening. 
Plays fall into two general divisions: the wén-hsi, or more quiet and 
operatic works, and the wu-hsi, or noisy and military works. Treatment, 
even of tense and realistic situations is invariably light and conventional. 
Except for rare moments and except for the gags of comedians and the 
roles of the /ao-tan, or old women, there is no stark realism. Sometimes, 
through the tangle of artificial convention a great actor, by sheer force of 
personality, puts over the footlights to the audience a semblance of realism 
denuded of the commonplace. 

An outstanding fact is that men still portray the heroines and have de- 
veloped a peculiar style of singing and acting which generally is preferred 
to the natural interpretation of the same réle by women. Actresses, who 
are said to have been in vogue as early as the Yuan Dynasty (1280-1368), 
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were prohibited from public appearance by royal decree in the reign of 
Ch’ien Lung (1736-1794). Thus it was that young men of exceptional 
beauty and talent portrayed, as did their English brothers in Shakespearean 
days, the leading feminine roles. They have produced a falsetto stronger 
than a woman’s voice and admittedly artificial. The style gains its appeal 
from the intricacies of an artificial convention. While most of the old school 
sing in a high shrill voice, Mr. Wang Yao-ch’ing and at present Mr. Ch’éng 
Yen-chiu use a voice which is much more mellow, full, and low, almost ap- 
proximating the natural feminine voice except for the slightly virile, and 
not unpleasing, strength in tone. So well have men established themselves 
that actresses, who at present cannot hope to compete with the best actors 
of feminine rdles, often resort to making public announcements that they 
sing in the style of certain well known men, such as Mr. Ch’éng Yen-chiu. 

In the beginning, there were all-male companies only; then, appeared in 
1911 all-female companies. Because the Chinese maintained firm belief in 
the separation of the sexes, it was unthinkable for a man and a woman to 
portray on the stage courtship and love. But the so-called unthinkable did 
take place in the Kung Wuc-t’ai in Shanghai where actors and actresses 
appeared on the same stage to draw additional box office receipts from the 
less particular and cutting remarks from the conservative. “Do you go to 
that indecent place?” a scholar, only three years ago, might have asked an 
acquaintance. Within the last year or more, the three remaining large play- 
houses in Shanghai have added to their all-male companies actresses, who, 
it is sad to say, are, with one or two exceptions, purely ornamental. It is 
interesting to note that when great actors like Mei Lan-fang and Ch’éng 
Yen-chiu come to Shanghai for a limited engagement, the actresses are given 
a vacation, for it would be impossible to have them appear with real artists; 
such is the general public belief. 

The simplest way to understand an old Peking play is to attend one; 
but before going, it may be well to study the background of the drama. 
Religion and ethics are forces to be considered. Confucian ethics exalt 
filial piety, devotion of servant to master, loyalty of friend to friend, the 
worth of learning, and so on. Thus, a servant will place his own infant in 
death’s jaws to ward off destruction from the crown prince; a man will cut 
off his arm to feign surrender to a barbarian king and to convince the latter 
of his alienation from his own country, which he is determined to save for 
his ruler. Buddhism peoples the stage with nuns and lazy, scheming, licenti- 
ous monks; and provides many temple scenes, while Taoism furnishes a 
veritable pantheon of demi-gods, fairies, and supernatural animals. Just as 
the three forces harmonize in the everyday life of the people, so do they 
blend together in their contribution to the world of make-believe. 

Of paramount importance is music. Real lovers of drama go to hear, 
rather than to see, a play, as may still be evidenced in the old playhouses in 
Peking, where some of the seats run at right angles to the stage. In the 
orchestra, which is seated in full view on the stage, the hu-ch’in, or Chinese 
violin, its two strings being bowed with a horizontal movement, is the leading 
instrument for vocal accompaniment. 

In Shanghai we will first attend a performance of an old play in a so-called 
“modern-style” theater, which, with its hard seats, noisy food hawkers, and 
attendants ever pouring water into your teapot, is devoid of the comfort 
one associates with the idea “modern.” 
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The playlet, or dramatic fragment of especial interest, is “Wu Chia P’o, 
one of the best liked portions of the long play, “The Fiery Steed of the 
Red Mane.” It is the practice in Chinese theatres to present in the course 
of an evening as many as ten to twelve short plays or fragments from long 
works. A patron must possess not only imagination but also a knowledge 
of the events that have taken place prior to the opening of the play; he 
may do well also to know what will take place after the drama has ended. 
The situation is not so distressing as on first thought it may seem, for the 
stories on which most plays are based have been familiar to the spectator 
from childhood, not taking into count the scores of times he may have 
seen the play in the theatre, and the many readings he may have made of 
the book. 

Thus, if we see a fragment only, we go to the playhouse armed with the 
foreknowledge that the heroine, in face of parental objection and banish- 
ment from home, married the then poverty-stricken Hsiieh P’ing-kuei. 
Wang Pao-ch’uan, who had firm faith in her self-chosen life mate, went, 
with characteristic womanly virtue, to P’ing-kuei’s hovel to share his pov- 
erty. Having subjugated a spirit, which forthwith turned into the fiery 
steed of the red mane, her husband received from the Emperor rank in 
the army. P’ing-kuei, who was commanded to help put down the rebellion 
in Hsiliang, returns to see his wife. The leavetaking is another popular 
episode which is often presented as a separate fragment. While in the field 
for eighteen years, the warrior had been taken captive by the King of Hsi- 
liang and was given the latter’s daughter to wife. 

P’ing-kuei, returning to his first wife, approaches Wu Chia P’o. At this 
point the playlet begins. Two characters only appear, the hero and the hero- 
ine, who must be artists of first degree in order to do justice to the vocal 
and histrionic requirements of the work. No scenery, beyond the plain or 
embroidered curtain to the rear, is required; and no stage properties except 
a whip, a dust pan, a basket, and one or two other articles. The simplicity 
of properties and arrangement is almost identical with that of the Shake- 
spearean stage. . 

Briefly, the action of “Wu Chia P’o” follows: MHsiieh P’ing-kuei, wish- 
ing to test the fidelity of his wife, straightway pretends that he is a friend 
of her husband’s, that the latter has lost money to him and pledged his 
wife in payment. The newcomer proceeds to flirt with the woman, who, 
highly indignant, tells the man to look aside, whereupon she throws dust 
into his eyes. Making her escape into the hovel, which she barricades, 
Pao-ch’uan refuses to admit P’ing-kuei until the latter has proved his identity. 
Not until then are husband and wife reunited. 

The performance of Messrs. Ch’éng Yen-chiu and Kuan Ta-yiian, pre- 
sented at the Ta Wuz-t’ai in Hankow Road, Shanghai, on the evening of 
Monday, November 15, 1928, will be described. Before the actor comes 
on, the rear curtain, the coverings on chairs and tables, are replaced by 
others of richer satin and embroidery, while more impressive musicians 
take the place of the former. A Chinese play always begins with an empty 
stage. Thus, before making his entrance, Mr. Kuan Ta-yiian as the hero, 
Hsiieh P’ing-kuei, sings from behind the curtains, among other things: “My 
horse away from Hsi-liang . . . Green hills, blue waters, a world of many 
manifestations. Ah, Hsiieh P’ing-kuei like a lone goose wends his way 
home .. .” The audience shout hao (good, bravo) both before and on the 
appearance of the actor, who holds in hand a whip to denote that he is riding. 
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But the idol of the evening, Mr.Ch’éng Yen-chiu, has not yet come on, 
In the role of Wang Pao-ch’uan and in the conventional ch’ing-i, the type 
for a virtuous woman of refined deportment, who must sing exceptionally 
well, he declaims from behind the curtain, drawing out the last word to a 
musical pitch and length to gather the plaudits of the enthusiastic audience, 
Singing and making his entrance with a graceful flourish of his long 
sleeves, the actor is greeted by another din of hao and handclapping. The 
heroine ends her song with a thought characteristic of a model woman of 
her day, as follows: “ . . . For each word he will ask of me, I will say 
one in reply.” 

After P’ing-kuei has not only told the woman she is now his property 
but has touched her once or twice on the shoulder, the latter being a gross 
violation of propriety in that the most rigid separation of the sexes was 
observed in those days, Pao-ch’uan exclaimed, “Someone is coming!” 
“Where ?” asked the man, looking about. “There,” pointed the woman, who 
at once scooped up some imaginary dust which she threw into the eyes of 
her tormentor. 


Pao-ch’uan makes her escape, lifting high above her head with ineffable 
grace her long sleeve as she flees about in a circle to denote that she has 
run to her hovel. Bending down with sweeping motion, she proceeds with 
animated gesture of arm and finger to bolt the imaginary door. She sits 
sidewise on a chair. Although there is supposed to be an imaginary wall 
between P’ing-kuei and his wife, on the stage itself the heroine actually 
sits in full view of the hero, who pleads in vain to be admitted. Pao-ch’uan’s 
refusal offers occasion for her husband to recount in song what has taken 
place during the eighteen years of his absence, at which the wife opens the 
door but not before she has thrice demanded that he withdraw a step. 


It is characteristic of Peking drama, as is thought true in the plays of 
ancient Greece, that actors speak until their emotions become aroused to a 
high pitch, whereupon they pour forth their feeling in song. Also when 
a character, as frequently happens, is obliged to tell another something of 
which the audience has already been informed, the repetition is embellished 
with song in order not to bore the listener. In the finale, husband and wife 
alternately sing two lines, each composed of six Chinese characters. The 
hero, “P’ing-kuei has, for eighteen years, been absent from home.” His 
wife, “Loaded with bitterness, weighted down with suffering, Wang Pao- 
ch’uan.” He, “To-day, in the hovel, we meet once more.” She, “But | 
fear we meet in a dream,” to which P’ing-kuei replies, “It is not a dream.” 
“Tf that is so,” the woman continues, “then, my husband, follow me.” Says 
P’ing-kuei, “I come ;” and they exeunt smiling. 

The bareness of the stage, the outstanding presence of the actors, un- 
assisted by stage devices, the use of the whip to denote riding, the throwing 
of imaginary dust, the bolting of the make-believe door, the heroine in her 
conventional costume of black, which denotes a poor woman, and many other 
details concentrate in a few moments the letter and spirit of orthodox Peking 
drama. 

From the foregoing example of old drama, with its numerous operatic 
passages and firmly rooted conventions, let us pass on to a general consid- 
eration of the new trends in that school. Very evident it is that much 
crude scenery is used, and in the same connection, blinding festoons of 
nitrogen lights are, on the least provocation, strung across the stage. Cos- 
tumes, which are becoming excuses for the display of foreign lace and fringe, 
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lack the intrinsic charm of traditional stage dress although the public may, 
to a certain extent, welcome the change. The new type of sensational ex- 
travaganza, with its mysterious trapdoors, lopping off of heads, and so on, 
is fraught with so many “tricks” that the plays are called chi kuan hsi, or 
“trick plays.” With inferior actors in the company, there may be two reasons 
for the decrease in singing: first, a desire to innovate; second, the actors, 
who have poor voices, must rely on acting, elaborate costuming, gaudy set- 
tings, and so on. 

Here it may be pointed out that many of the so-called innovations are, in 
reality, a combination of conventional stage practices already accepted by 
the public, as the combining of the ch’ing-i style of singing with the more 
vivacious hua-tan acting to produce the hua-shan, on which later was super-. 
imposed the ancient costumes and dances of Mei Lan-fang to create the 
ku-chuang, or ancient costume, which is also called the Mei School. A trans- 
lation of portions of Mr. Chang Liao-tzii’s article, “The Most Recent Survey 
of the Chinese Theatre,” will bring out this point. The writer, who has 
been discussing the dramas of Mei, says: “ . . . Thus, new plays were 
written. While the story was new, the plot new, and the text new, yet, 
the manner of production did not escape the conventional old style. Al- 
though the plays were given the name ‘new,’ still, the singing and orches- 
tration had no choice but to follow the beaten path of convention. These 
new dramas may be considered the product of a transitional period.. . . To- 
day, in the theatrical world, Mei has a name to be conjured with. . . . His 
beauty like the jade, his voice like pearls, and his new plays have com- 
bined to produce, in this era, a marked success. . . . He could not, in the 
end, however, abandon old traditions, from which it may be understood 
how powerful the old school is.” 

Distinctive are Mr. Ch’éng Yen-chiu’s operatic plays, which usually 
avoid the fairy themes of the great Mei and emphasize historical works, 
often in the tragic vein. The abundance of good songs, which audiences 
delight in, and the improvement in plot construction are qualities which 
place these plays among the worthy attempts of the conservative transi- 
tional type. To be highly recommended is “Wén Chi’s Return to Han,” 
a noble and impressive historical drama, which the writer has fully de- 
scribed in the last December number of The China Journal, of Shanghai. 

Actual plays, containing transitional elements will now be considered. 
Since Peking, especially in matters theatrical, is much less favorable to 
radical change than eagerly innovating Shanghai, the drama to be at- 
tended will be that of the renowned female impersonator, Mr. Shang 
Hsiao-yiin. On the ev« ring of Saturday, February 4, 1928, the actor pre- 
sented “Chieh-yii Wards Off a Bear.” The slender tale is that of Chieh- 
yi’s rivalry with another palace beauty for the Emperor’s favour, her 
avoiding the jealous attacks of the other woman, and her final rescue of 
the Emperor in the imperial hunting lodge when a powerful bear breaks 
loose. While, on the whole, the conventional manner was adhered to, there 
were examples of setting which foreshadowed the coming into Peking 
of those undesirable qualities which for years have, like a virulent dis- 
ease, been eating into the heart of the Shanghai theatre. 

Shang Hsiao-yiin sang in a noble style, which is never heard in the 
Shanghai “trick” play, and which almost, but not quite, compensated for 
the glare of the circle of gigantic nitrogen lights, an altogether unneces- 
sary wall ornament, which undoubtedly found its inspiration in the “trick” 
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school. It was good to get back to old tradition and enjoy the animals, 
which were men wearing clumsy, painted pyjama-like garments and un- 
wieldy papier-maché heads. The comedian type of wardens imitated the 
already grotesque antics of the animals. In the arena, where the mighty 
bear broke loose, the charm of tradition once more exerted its magic in- 
fluence. Chieh-yii, mistress of boxing and gymnastics, faced the bear and 
warded off its attack from the Emperor. Followed not a bloody and realis- 
tic battle but a conventional dance! To the dulcet tones of the orchestra, 
the girl and the bear moved about in graceful positions suggestive of a 
struggle. On its head, the animal received many a gentle and graceful 
tap, sometimes rolling backwards from the imaginary force of that im- 
pact. In the grand finale, the courageous damsel steps airily forward and 
places her spear, with light grace, into the body of the bear and so saves 
the Son of Heaven! 

It was in the Kai Ming Theatre in Peking that Mr. Shang acted the 
drama. The playhouse, while called “modern,” is not altogether up-to-date, 
although it is neither the old mat-shed type nor the kind in which the 
my platform stage, like that of the Shakespearean theatre, is used. 

e Kai Ming may, in more senses than one, be said to be a transitional type 
of theatre, like some of the dramas of Mei and Shang, which it sometimes 
presents, because while on the one hand it attempts to pattern its arrange- 
ments along modern lines, on the other it still clings with death-like tenacity 
to the older routine. 


In Shanghai, the Ta Wu-t’ai in Hankow Road has, for some years, been 
the home of the “trick” play, a mighty success being the perennially popular 
“Li Mao Huan T’ai-tzii,” or “Exchanging a Wild Cat’s Kitten for the 
Crown Prince.” The customary rivalry between two women in the royal 
seraglio is given a new turn when a jealous woman has the Crown Prince 
stolen and a newborn kitten put in its place with the result that the unhappy 
mother, her rival, is banished to live in solitude! The babe in question is 


Jén Tsung (1023-63) of the Sung Dynasty. 


While the first few instalments of the play contained a reasonable amount 
of singing of medium quality, the score or more which followed did not 
keep up that quality. Needless to say, nitrogen lights, crude settings, and 
other gaudy properties were even more in evidence than in “Chieh-yii Wards 
off a Bear.” 

Somewhat later than the series of plays just under consideration, ap- 
peared the much advertized “Shakyamuni Buddha” of the T’ien Ch’an 
Theatre. Since it was widely known that the actors took daily ablutions and 
went through other rites, believed necessary for the veneration of the Sage, 
the prospective patron thought here must be an historical drama worthy of 
close study. 

But disappointment awaits those who expect too much. The first dis- 
cordant notes in the play were the Indian generals, who, except for a con- 
spicuously elevated artificial nose, a turban, and a coat less rather than more 
Indian, were otherwise Chinese military characters who dashed about in 
their conventional manner. The incongruous blending of what seemed to be 
a Sikh policeman and a Chinese stage general proved so unspeakably novel 
that the spectator found it impossible to laugh until some days later. The 
actors who could not afford expensive costumes wore loose garments like 
Japanese kimonos. The situation reveals well the mind of a Chinese actor. 
Since he often cannot read his own language, how can he be expected to 
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know the manners and dress of other peoples? Anything not Chinese will 
do whether the scene is Indian, African, European, or Roman! Here it may 
be said that some Broadway ideas of the Chinese, pure caricatures excepted, 
are to the Chinese equally as revolting as the scenes just described. 


The climax of surprises came at the wedding of Buddha. The princess 
bride was portrayed by Mr. Liu Hsiao-héng, who, being able to do something 
of everything but no one thing well, is the ideal of the Shanghai manager, 
while Buddha was played by the late Mr. Shang Ch’un-heng, who about a year 
ago was sensationally murdered. Both actors were foremost exponents of the 
Shanghai extravaganza. What a vision did the Golden One turn out to be! 
His puffed-out sleeves and his crown were almost replicas of those of the Jack 
of Clubs on a playing card, while the princess was draped with all the finery 
of the eighties. Anachronisms do not count on the p’i-huang stage, but never 
was the point driven home so memorably as on this evening. The bridal pair, 
each smiting with singular strength a tambourine, first did, to the racket 
of the European band, ungraceful solo dances. The din of applause, if it 
were possible, doubled when the princess and her companion caught one 
another in a wrestler’s grapple and sidled roughly about, giving a living 
definition of the word, “hurly-burly.” The king and queen and other mem- 
bers of the royal family, being democratic, joined in the fox-trot mélée. 
Yet another surprise. “Yes!” sang the Sage, and his bride in nuptial har- 
mony—and in English too—“We have no bah-nah-nahs, we have no bah- 
nah-nahs to-day.” Deafening applause rumbled from the gallery. I have 
often asked myself why did the actors trouble themselves to take that much 
advertized bath? 

The T’ien Ch’an Theatre at the present writing is also the home for 
the popular success, “Féng Shéng Pang,” a series of plays based on the 
fairytale novel of the same name. The events, highly coloured with Tao- 
istic lore, take place during the reign of King Chou (B. C. 1154-1123). 
Only those portions of the story will be presented which illustrate new 
trends and examples of the retention of orthodox atmosphere. King Chou, 
on visiting a temple, where he was smitten with the beauty of the image 
of Nii Wo, wrote to the latter a love poem. So enraged at this effrontery 
was Nii Wo that she summoned the three demons of the wolf, the pheasant, 
and the guitar in order to mete out vengeance on the audacious mortal. 
Su Hu-chien had a pretty daughter, named Ta Chi, whom the king demanded 
for his seraglio. The fairy, Nii Wo, had, meanwhile, sent the wolf-demon 
to swallow Ta Chi and assume the latter’s form as a part of her plan to 
punish Chou. The unhappy father, not knowing what had taken place, 
escorted his daughter to court. 

An important rdle is that of Chiang Tzii-ya, whose rivalry with Shen 
Kung-pao for the guardianship of the Féng Shéng Pang, the list of names 
of the gods and fairies, furnishes a setting for a “trick.” When the two 
rivals, during the dispute, exhibit their abilities, Shen Kung-pao strikes off 
with a sword his own head, which he hurls into the sky. He is in the act 
of motioning for it to return when a celestial being sends forth a magic 
crane to hold the head in the air. Shen Kung-pao found himself in a hor- 
rible predicament and would have perished had not his magnanimous rival, 
Chiang Tzii-ya, begged the deity to command the crane to release the head. 
In a special pictorial publication, Shen Kung-pao is shown with his hands 
to his ears as if in the act of adjusting his head or trying to assure himself 
that it has returned. 
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While the many doings of the demons and the usual comedy touches help 
fill out the long evening, it is the vicissitudes of Chiang Tzt-ya that command 
our interest. He is pursued everywhere by the guitar-demon, who upsets 
his attempts to earn a living. When Chiang finally turns with success to 
fortune-telling, the demon, taking the form of a virtuous woman, proceeds 
to have her fortune told. On recognizing the newcomer as an evil spirit, 
Chiang seizes her hand. The bystanders loudly denounce the man for his 
boldness, because he has broken the conventional taboo that the hands of a 
male stranger may not touch those of a woman. Thus, we have in the 
midst of the play traditional moral belief preserved intact. But in the same 
breath we are shown another “trick.” King Chou, who passes, intervenes, 
The ruler, in the end, permits Chiang to burn the woman who at once takes 
on her original form, a guitar, this to the delight of most of the audience 
and to the utter amazement of the gallery. 

The settings, while lavish for this era of the theatre and a slight im- 
provement over those in “Li Mao Huan T’ai-tzii,” are nevertheless crude. 
There is little singing worthy of the name. Costumes are inclined to be 
gaudy, those for the actresses often being the tights and short skirts asso- 
ciated with the chorus girl. 

Here it is well to point out that crude as this form of entertainment is, 
it possesses sufficient action, colour, “tricks,” and so on to hold the public 
attention, while spoken drama, in spite of some of the good minds in the 
movement, has produced little of genuine and wide appeal. After all, most 
true art is, in the main, the essence of simplicity. Writers of contemporary 
Chinese drama who know their own country and who have had proper tech- 
nical training abroad, should help remedy the present state of affairs. Some 
good work has already been done in that direction but the ground, which 
has but recently been ploughed, needs much fertilizing and careful planting. 

Well worthy of study are the plays of Mr. Ouyang Yii-ch’ien, who, 
gifted with a good voice and histrionic ability, was not only thoroughly edu- 
cated in the classical Chinese manner but carried on his investigation of 
the theatre in Japan. On his return to Shanghai, the youthful actor and 
playwright has been the leading spirit in many attempts to establish better 
drama. He himself proceeded to study the old manner of acting and singing. 
It is known that the ordinary actor, who is poorly educated, fascinates by 
his physical beauty and acting and singing; beyond that, he does little. 
Mr. Ouyang, however, has not only written plays of literary quality but has 
utilized those modern devices which will harmonize with the old Peking 
drama. To quote the critic, Mr. Feng, Mr. OQuyang’s dramas have the three 
following characteristics: “1. Emphasis is not placed wholly on the leading 
actor, but each character in the play is accorded his rightful share of acting 
and singing; 2. The art of one actor is not put to the fore, but rather is the 
play, as a whole, stressed; 3. Not the supernatural, but stories of ordinary 
men and women are treated.” 

In the winter of 1927, the writer had the good fortune to view Mr. 
Ouyang as the heroine in his version of “Wusung Killing His Sister-in-law.” 
The stage, while bare and exceedingly small, could not dim the brilliance 
of the production’s merits. With the increase of well placed dialogue, there 
was also a judicious interpolation of songs in the old manner. Out of the 
acceleration of plot was born a charming freshness and vitality of atmos- 
phere. Here and there in the conventional acting could be detected realistic 
touches, as when the woman bared to Wusung her breast in a final desperate 
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effort to win him, an act unthinkable in the old school, yet, most effective in 
a play consistently modernized. Wusung’s agonized and heartrending cry, 
“I love my brother,” and his plunging his dagger into the siren’s body, create 
an impression undeniably powerful. Such work should be a model for 
transitional Peking drama, for Mr. Ouyang is, above all things, constructive. 

An attempt in the foregoing paragraphs has been made to present a 
concise impression of the orthodox Peking drama and examples of plays in 
which may be detected new trends. 

Before bringing the discussion to a close, it is necessary to touch upon 
the wén-ming, or spoken, drama. ‘This school, patterned mainly along the 
lines of the European drama, has encountered many handicaps. The entire 
movement suffers from the efforts of superficial persons who try to win 
fame under the cover of the spoken drama. The disastrous result has been 
that even good playwrights and gifted actors have been classed with these 
mediocre minds. While it is true that the public demands its song, it should 
find pleasure ina spoken play that has in it both power and art. At present, 
the Hsiao Wu-t’ai, the only professional theater of the wén-ming play in 
Shanghai, is in its death throes, while the same type of entertainment in the 
amusement arcades is, almost without exception, of no worth. 

The motion picture industry, a mushroom growth that has spread over 
Shanghai until the city is known as the “Hollywood of China,” cannot hold 
its own against American film productions, let alone the all-popular Peking 
drama and its offspring, “trick” plays. For some time directors took one 
noble story after another, as well as old novels and plays from the Peking 
stage, and consistently destroyed what was good, worthwhile, and beautiful 
in the works in order to turn out and sell as many pictures as possible. It 
should be made clear that the native film industry is like a sickly infant, 
which we hope will recover and grow into a healthy youth. 


What remedies are there? Perhaps, there will appear a genius of the 
drama who is capable of pleasing alike the illiterate laborer and the refined 
scholar. Should the intelligentsia attempt the disastrous experiment of trying 
to mould mass taste to their own fancy? Would that be possible, even? 
What is good for the intellectual may prove poison for the simpler mind. 
It seems that the world is big enough for more than one type of perfection. 
Let the Peking school preserve the best of its traditions. The public still 
delights in them. Let the intellectuals write their own high-minded works, 
beautiful to themselves and meaningless to the masses; and let the modern 
spoken drama be improved. 

Of invaluable aid would be a National Theatre, where all kinds of drama, 
from the modest village sketch to the Peking drama, the spoken play, and 
so on would have a fair hearing. The government has now established 
in the Route Pichon a National Conservatory of Music, an institution serv- 
ing admirable ends. Is it not time to build now a National Theatre and 
maintain there a group of experts? 

The world outside wants to see, through the portals of drama, the fab- 
ulous lore and riches of the Far East. The first person who helps to bring 
out by actual stage production that which is good in the old and the new 
drama of this great Republic, where the color and drab of life vie with 
that of the stage, will be granting to mankind a much needed boon, namely, 
respite from the humdrum of life and a few hours before the mirror of the 
soul of China. 
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Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific 


A REvigew BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By W. L. Holland 

It will be noticed that this bibliography follows the outline of the 
article that was published in the March number of Pacific Affairs under 
the title of “An Experiment in Diagnosis.” It is intended to keep fairly 
close to that scheme throughout this series of bibliographies. A thoroughly 
comprehensive list would be almost impossible in the space assigned and 
would not be desirable. On certain subjects, such as “China,” there is a 
vast amount of notable literature, even if we count only the books published 
in the last decade. On other subjects, such as the constitutional arrange- 
ments for the direction of foreign policy in modern China and the U.S.S.R., 
there are hardly any books and only a small list of periodical literature. 
Consequently none of these bibliographies can claim to be called comprehen- 
sive, and in some sections they will hardly seem adequate. Wherever it has 
been possible, however, reference has been made to standard and complete 
bibliographies so that those readers who are able may follow up a subject 
in greater detail. Again, owing to the fairly limited scope of material 
which is, as yet, available at the Institute’s headquarters, it has been neces- 
sary in some cases to take the word of well-recognised writers in recom- 
mending a book or article. 

Events and movements succeed each other so rapidly nowadays in the 
affairs of the Pacific that books quickly become out of date and unreliable. 
In consequence a good deal of space has been devoted to the mention of 
articles and speeches appearing in current periodicals. Most of these will 
be found in publications likely to be available to most of the national groups, 
with the exception of articles in some Far Eastern newspapers and a few 
articles in the Japanese language. The general plan has been to mention 
a few of the important standard books on each section, and to give the 
principal source materials and official publications with a selection of the 
more recent literature in current issues of newspapers and magazines. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The books mentioned in this present review deal with the genera] sub- 
ject of diplomatic relations in the Pacific under three main heads. First 
are given the books that provide an exposition of the constitutional arrange- 
ments under which the various Pacific nations direct their foreign relations; 
second, books giving some idea of the machinery already in existence for 
the conduct of diplomatic relations and the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific Ocean; and third, some of the more important literature on disarma- 
ment and defence policies in the Pacific. 

Diplomatic relations was made the subject of a valuable discussion at 
the 1927 Conference of the Institute.’ Not the least important part of it 
was the constructive proposal put forward for a possible American Locarno 
in relation to the Pacific. The summary of these discussions is printed on 
page 162 of Problems of the Pacific; (Condliffe Ed.) Chicago University 
Press, Chicago, 1928, and the text of the “Draft Treaty of Permanent 


The first of the planned series of review bibliographies, designed to facilitate study 
on Conference topics, deals with diplomatic relations in the Pacific. The second, to be 
presented next month, covers various aspects of the China situation, including Man- 
churia and the Chinese penetration into Malaya. The third will deal with all economic 
questions covered by the proposed agenda. A fourth will suggest reading material 
in the Pacific cultural field—Ed. Note. 
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Peace between the United States and ” together with comments on it, 
prepared by Messrs. Shotwell and Chamberlain is on page 503. These 
passages and the section (page 513) on the work of the League of Nations 
in the Pacific are important, and if read first will provide an excellent in- 
troduction to the whole topic. 


Tue British COMMONWEALTH 


For the story of the machinery that has been devised to conduct the 
far-reaching and intricate policies of foreign relations in the nations that 
make up the British Empire, and for the important changes in direction 
and control that are symbolised in the change of name from “British 
Empire” to “British Commonwealth of Nations,” one cannot do better 
than read a short but invaluable book by Toynbee: The Conduct of British 
Empire Foreign Relations Since the Peace Settlement; Oxford University 
Press, London, 1928. The introduction, the section on the membership in 
the League of Nations of the States members of the Commonwealth, and 
the sections on the joint conduct of the whole commonwealth foreign rela- 
tions are particularly important. The excellent documentation of this 
book provides a good guide for further reading and makes up for its 
lack of a bibliography. 

Another recent exposition of the subject is given in a collection of 
essays written by prominent authorities in the various Dominions and 
published under the title: Great Britain and the Dominions; Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, Chicago, 1928. This book is useful for its presentation of 
the rather divergent points of view obtaining in the Dominions on the 
question of the control of Empire foreign policy. Keith: Responsible Gov- 
ernment in the British Dominions; Oxford University Press, London, 1928, 
can also be recommended for its thorough historical survey of the develop- 
ment of the autonomy of the Dominions. It gives quite full accounts of 
the constitutional arrangements of the Dominions and in the last three 
chapters deals with the question of Empire foreign relations. Of less 
importance but useful for a final chapter on the Commonwealth is a recent 
book by W. H. Hall: Empire to Commonwealth; Henry Holt, New York, 
1928, Its aim is primarily historical, but it deals with events up to 1927. 
It has a good bibliography on the whole field of colonial history and im- 
perial development. Hall: The British Commonwealth of Nations; 
Methuen, London, 1920, though now somewhat old, is still a valuable 
discussion of the subject and should be consulted, as should also Lord 
Bryce’s monumental survey: Modern Democracies; Macmillan, London, 
1921, even though conditions in many cases have changed since Bryce ob- 
served them. Professor Zimmern, in a lecture to the Geneva Institute 
of International Relations, published in Problems of Peace, Second Series; 
Oxford University Press, London, 1928, gives a very stimulating account 
of the problems of the British Commonwealth and compares them with 
the problems of the League of Nations. His earlier work: The Third 
British Empire; Oxford University Press, London, 1926, is also well worth 
consulting. 

Other books bearing on the subject but of less direct importance are: 

Fiddes: The Dominions and the Colonial Office; London, 1926. 

Curtis: The Commonwealth of Nations; Macmillan, London, 1916. 

McInnes: The — Commonwealth and Its Unsolved Problems; Lon- 

don, 1925. 
Muir: A Short History of the British Commonwealth; London, 1923. 
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Not a little of the recent notable literature on the question has been 
published in the form of magazine articles or pamphlets. Outstanding in 
importance are a World Peace Foundation pamphlet by Lowell and Hall: 
The British Commonwealth of Nations; W. P. F. pamphlet, Vol. X. No. 6, 
1927, with its accompanying volume of Appendices, and an address by the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Bruce to the Pilgrims of America in New York during 
1926: The British Commonwealth of Nations; International Conciliation 
No. 228, March, 1927. The first of these contains an article (which can 
also be seen in Foreign Affairs: April, 1927 ) on the 1926 Imperial Con- 
ference, and an historical analysis of the Balfour Report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee, together with a selection of useful docu- 
mentary material from the Imperial Conferences. The other pamphlet also 
contains the Balfour Report as well as Mr. Bruce’s speech. A study of 
these two booklets should make it fairly clear just how the mechanism for 
the conduct and control of British Empire foreign relations works. 

Probably the principal instrument that has been used to determine the 
conduct of the Commonwealth foreign policies has been the periodical 
Imperial Conferences, beginning in 1917. It is therefore quite necessary 
that some use should be made of the official reports of these meetings. 
These are published by H. M. Stationery Office, London, in short conven- 
ient summaries. 


Imperial War Conference, 1917. Minutes of Proceedings Cmd. 8566. 
Imperial Conference, 1918. Summary of Proceedings Cmd. 9177. 
rs 1921. “ . Cmd. 1474. 

” 2 1923. é ” Cmd. 1987. 
Appendices to the Summary Cmd. 1988. 

“ - 1926. Summary of Proceedings Cmd. 2768. 
Appendices to the Summary Cmd. 2769. 

Imperial Economic Conference, 1923. Record of Proceedings Cmd. 2009. 
Consultation on Matters of Foreign Policy with the Governments of the 
Self-Governing Dominions. 1925 Cmd. 2301. 


Articles relating to the Imperial Conferences will be found in the 
Round Table, for September, 1921, under the titles The Imperial Conference 
and The Imperial Conference from an American Standpoint ; for September, 
1926, under The Imperial Complex and Locarno and the British Common- 
wealth ; for March, 1927, under The Imperial Conference, and again in the 
following numbers: June, 1921: The Meeting of the Imperial Cabinet; 
March, 1922: A Programme for the British Commonwealth; June, 1923: 
The New Imperial Problem; March, 1924: A Basis for Imperial Foreign 
Petey; September, 1924: Imperial Diplomacy. 

The Round Table is published quarterly by Macmillan & Co., London. 
Almost every number will be found ‘to contain something of interest in 
connection with this topic. The Journal of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London, includes three articles that should be consulted. 
They are to be found in the issues for January, 1927: Aspects of the Im- 
perial Conference, and for July, 1927, The Imperial Conference, and again 
in an earlier issue, during 1921: The Dominions and Foreign Affairs. 
Other periodicals of interest for matters of Imperial policy are The Empire 
Review, and The Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire, both published 
in London, while for official statements and source material it is necessary 
to refer to the reports of the various Parliamentary Debates and the Parlia- 
mentary Papers (Blue Books). 
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A number of articles on Imperial foreign relations have appeared in 
leading American journals. The most important of them are listed below. 
The Yale Review for July, 1923, publishes an article from the pen of a man 
who has played a great part in the guidance of the affairs of the British 
Commonwealth, Sir Robert L. Borden: The British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The same author has also recently published a book, Canada in 
the Commonwealth; Oxford University Press, London, 1928, which gives 
the substance of lectures delivered during 1927 at Oxford University. The 
final chapter is of value for this topic and should be read. A concise and 
illuminating statement of Australia’s position in the Commonwealth in 
regard to matters of foreign policy will be found in a book lately pro- 
duced by the Australian group of the Institute of Pacific Relations: 
Campbell, Mills and Portus (editors): Studies in Australian Affairs; Mel- 
bourne University Press (Macmillan), Melbourne, 1928. Chapter VIII by 
K. H. Bailey deals with Australia’s Treaty Rights and Obligations, and is 
a good exposition of the Australian outlook on the affairs of the Common- 
wealth, and of the actual channels through which diplomatic relations with 
Australia are conducted. There are four articles in Foreign Affairs, the 
quarterly journal of the American Council on Foreign Relations, which 
ought not to be missed. They are: 

Kerr: From Empire to Commonwealth; December, 1922. 

Lowell: The Treaty-making Power of Canada; September, 1923. 

Ewart: Canada, the Empire and the United States; October, 1927. 

Lowell: The Imperial Conference; April, 1927. This has already been 
quoted above as a World Peace Foundation pamphlet. 

Noteworthy articles published in the American Political Science Review 
are: Dennis: British Foreign Policy and the Dominions, and Allin: 
International Status of the British Dominions, both in the November num- 
ber of 1923, and Smellie: The British Imperial Conference, in May, 1927. 
The Information Bulletin issued by the American Foreign Policy Association 
has one issue for February 6, 1929, dealing with The British Foreign Office, 
and in the June number of Current History, 1928, is an article by Brooks: 
The Clash in Policies between Great Britain and her Dominions. 

Tae United STaTEs 

The number of books dealing wholly or in part with the conduct and 
control of the foreign relations of the United States is fairly large, but 
there are a few well-recognised books of outstanding merit which are 
mentioned here and which it is almost essential to read for any adequate 
idea of the American constitutional arrangements for the direction of 
foreign policy. Wright: The Control of American Foreign Relations; 
Macmillan, New York, 1922, is still a standard work, and provides an un- 
excelled exposition of the whole field of American foreign relations. The 
various sections of the work are considered both from the international 
and the constitutional point of view, and the documentation of the chap- 
ters is very thorough. It is desirable that the whole book should be 
read, but if this is not possible the last chapter on The Control of Foreign 
Relations in Practice should on no account be omitted. A second book 
of high merit and having the additional advantage of being quite recent is 
the Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1928; Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1928. This is the first annual survey conducted by the Ameri- 
can Council on Foreign Relations under the direction of Charles P. How- 
land. It covers a much wider field than is required just here, but certain 
sections of it bear directly on the matter of the control of American foreign 
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policy, and are of great value. Chapters I to III on American Foreign 
Policy and Chapter VII on Treaty-Making in the United States and Else- 
where are of most importance, while Chapter VI on The Senate and the 
League shows the inherent difficulties in the United States system of 
foreign relations as they were revealed in the Senate’s rejection of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. This chapter concludes with a para- 
graph of acute critical insight into the position of the Senate and the 
President in the conduct of foreign relations. The Senate “cannot discuss 
the great subject of a foreign treaty with those who have determined its 
policy and negotiated its terms, obtain their exposition and explanation, 
or bring them into a short-range and close-knit debate. The difficulty does 
not arise in the check and balance feature as it was intended to work, 
but in a constitutional usage which has brought about a complete separa- 
tion of the two great departments of government, creating suspicion where 
there ought to be full understanding and cooperation.” 

Matthews: American Foreign Relations; Century Co., New York, 1928, 
or his earlier work which is incorporated into the above: The Conduct of 
American Foreign Relations; Century Co., New York, 1922, is another 
standard book well worthy of attention, though it covers much the same 
ground as Wright’s book. Its first chapter on The Basis and Modes of 
Control, the second and third, and then chapters eight to thirteen dealing 
widely with the subject of treaties, are the sections most relevant to this 
study. (The chapter numbering is taken from the earlier book published 
in 1922.) On the subject of the powers of the President in foreign rela- 
tions, Corwin: The President’s Control of Foreign Relations; Princeton, 
1917, is probably the best work to consult, though it does not deal with the 
important developments that occurred under President Wilson; and for 
the problems of treaty-making Crandall: Treaties—Their Making and 
Enforcement (2nd Ed.); Byrne, Washington, D. C., 1916, is an acknowl- 
edged work of reference. These five books should be found adequate to 
cover the field sufficiently for the purposes of this study, and attention 
should be concentrated on the first two or three. Three other books that 
are useful but less important are: Ponsonby: Democracy and Diplomacy; 
London, 1915; Poole: The Conduct of Foreign Relations under Modern 
Democratic Conditions; Yale University Press, New Haven, 1924 (this is 
issued by the Institute of Politics and, in Chapters 4, 5 and 9, gives concise 
statements of the organisation for the conduct of foreign relations) ; and 
The Problems of Peace; Oxford, 1927, in which is a chapter (the 9th) 
giving the substance of a lecture given by Chester H. Rowell at the Geneva 
Institute of International Reiations, on The Foreign Policy of the United 
States since the War. It contains the following illustration: “If you had 
in Britain a conservative government with a conservative prime minister, 
and in that conservative party there was an insignificant group of persons 
opposed to the conservative party and their policy and who constituted 
in fact its most violent opponents, and then you made your ministry 
exclusively of them, then you would have a situation which would exactly 
resemble the present situation in the Senate of the United States.” 

As with the British Commonwealth, recourse must be had to periodical 
literature for certain important accounts of the conduct of foreign policy. 
There are four or five outstanding journals which ought to be consulted, 
but unfortunately several of these were not available at the Institute’s head- 
quarters. This applies to the American Journal of International Law, and 
in consequence a number of important references cannot be given here. But 
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readers should certainly consult the index of this journal and read some 
of the valuable articles it contains in reference to this subject. A notable one 
is by Tanshill: The Treaty-Making Power of the Senate, which occurs in 
Vol. 18, 1924, on page 459 of the journal. Another equally valuable periodi- 
cal is the British Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, 
and the eight numbers of the British Year Book of International Law; 
Oxford University Press, London which have appeared since 1920 form 
an invaluable series of reference books on matters of international relations. 
In the American Political Science Review there are two much-quoted articles, 
Myers: The Control of Foreign Relations (February, 1917) and Legisla- 
tures and Foreign Relations (November, 1917) by the same author. They 
deal with the system of the British Commonwealth as well as with that 
of the United States. The issue of February, 1921, has a contribution by 
Wright: The Control of Foreign Relations, which was later used to form 
the substance of the final chapter of his book already recommended above. 
Foreign Affairs should be consulted for some three or four contributions of 
note that are listed here: Root: A Requisite for the Success of Popular 
Diplomacy ; September, 1922. Wickersham: The Senate and Our Foreign 
Relations; December, 1923. Lodge: Foreign Relations of the United 
States; June, 1924. “N”: Our Much Abused State Department ; July, 1927. 
THE CHINESE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The rapid march of events in the political development of China dur- 
ing the last six months has made the task of preparing any kind of re- 
liable reading guide very difficult and uncertain. It was only about the 
middle of last August that the fifth session of the Kuomintang assembly 
met and decided on the formation of the now established National Govern- 
ment and on the drafting of a new constitution for the government and 
direction of China’s affairs. It was on October 4th, 1928, that the text 
of the constitution, or the “organic law of the National Government of the 
Republic of China,” to give it its official title, was made public. On the 
first of February of the present year the new Tariff arrangements took 
effect, and within the last two months an important series of new trade 
treaties has been effected with many of the principal western nations. Thus 
it is quite impossible at this time to give references to books on the matter 
of Chinese foreign relations and their direction. Books have not yet become 
available on the subject, though it is probable that authoritative informa- 
tion will be available by the time the Conference meets. It is safe to pre- 
dict, however, that the 1929 issue of the China Year Book will include a 
useful account of the new arrangements for the conduct of foreign affairs 
under the National Government. 

All that has been done here is to give the sources of important official 
statements and a selection of the newspaper articles and editorial comment 
in leading journals at the time the National Government took office. 
Unfortunately again several of the most notable statements are in papers 
published in China and possibly not available to some of the Institute 
groups. But it will be found that most of the leading journals in all 
countries devoted some space, either in editorials or in publishing the text 
of resolutions and laws, to the new constitutional arrangements of China’s 
five-power government during the months of October and November. The 
most important of the western journals which are likely to be easily acces- 
sible are: the New York Times, the Times (London), the Manchester 
Guardian in the daily or weekly editions, Current History, New York, the 
International Relations Section of the New York Nation, and L’Europe 
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Nouvelle (which is always valuable for its publication of official docu- 
ments). The principal English-language papers published in the Far East 
and suitable for consultation are: the China Weekly Review (Shanghai), 
the China Critic (Shanghai), the North China Daily News or its weekly 
edition known as the North China Herald (Shanghai), the Canton Gazette, 
the Peking Leader, the North China Star (Tientsin), the Osaka Mainichi, 
the Japan Chronicle (Kobe), the Japan Advertiser and its weekly edition, 
the Trans-Pacific (Tokyo). . 

The actual text of the “organic law of the National Government” was 
published on October 6, 1928, in the China Press and most other Chinese 
papers, and the text of the manifesto of the Government to the people is 
given in the Canton Gazette for November 8. A more recent statement 
is an address by the vice-minister of foreign affairs broadcast from Nan- 
king on January 24, 1929, on the subject: China’s Programme of Foreign 
Relations for 1929. It was released for publication from the Ta Chung 
News Agency on January 25. The China Weekly Review has printed several 
valuable articles interpreting and explaining the working of the new Govern- 
ment with its five Yuan. ‘The first of these appeared in the issue for 
September 29, 1928: Liang Yueng-li: The Five Power Constitution, while 
a second appeared on October 20 by Dr. Wang Chung-hui: The New Five 
Power Government Explained. This article also appeared in the North 
China Daily News, October 12, and in the Peking Leader on November 1. 
The China Weekly Review ‘or October 13 gives the text of the constitution 
and a diagram showing the inter-relation of the various departments of the 
government, and on December 15 gives a full and detailed account of the 
organisation and personnel of the whole Government. The New China 
Edition, issued on October 10 to celebrate the establishment of the new Gov- 
ernment, should be consulted for several sections dealing with the new pro- 
gramme of foreign policy. 

An interpretation of the new constitution by a European authority is 
printed in the Pacific Section of L’Europe Nouvelle for November 3, 1928, 
on page 1513. It is headed “La Loi Organique de la Chine a un Caractere 
Provisoire.” The Shanghai correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, November, gives a short but clear explanation of the new mechanism, 
and on October 12 the Weekly contained a number of editorial comments on 
the constitution. Several articles and despatches from correspondents appear 
in the New York Times for November 25, while the Christian Science 
Monitor of December 5 has an editorial on The New China. Readers who 
have access to a file of the Kuo Min News Agency press releases (in English) 
for the years 1928-1929 will find in them the text of all official acts, mani- 
festos, regulations, etc., relating to the conduct of the National Government, 
and texts of treaties completed during this period. The agency is the official 
spokesman of the government, its reports being comparable with the Depart- 
ment of State press releases in the United States. Chinese Affairs is a weekly 
compilation of important official documents issued by the Committee on 
Information of the National Government, and has been made largely avail- 
able to libraries throughout the West. 


JAPAN 


There is ample material available on the constitutional structure of the 
Japanese Government and again on the general subject of Japanese foreign 
licy, but only a small part of it throws light on the mechanism devised 
or directing and controlling foreign relations. To cite any one book that 
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will give an adequate idea of the “exact location of responsibility for 
foreign affairs in the Japanese Empire” seems impossible. 


The best book to begin with by way of introduction is Uyehara: The 
Political Development of Japan; Constable, London, 1910. (It is also 
published by Dutton & Co., New York.) This is still a reliable and 
accepted exposition of the political and constitutional organisation of Japan. 
The second part of it on the constitutional position of the Emperor, the 
Cabinet and Privy Council, and the Imperial Diet is all that need be 
read, though the other sections are of value. A short but pertinent passage 
occurs in Buell: International Relations; Holt & Co., New York, 1925. 
In chapter II, section 2, the writer uses a study of the constitutional 
arrangements of Japan to illustrate some of the dangers existent in a system 
where foreign affairs may be conducted by an irresponsible government. 
All the subsequent sections of this same chapter, indeed, may well be con- 
sulted for a brief survey of the whole field of control of foreign relations. 
Perhaps one of the main controlling influences over Japanese foreign 
affairs has been that exerted by the small extra-constitutional group of 
“elder statesmen” known as the Genro. For an interesting view of their 
importance reference should be made to the files of the magazine Asia. 
In No. 23 of 1923 on page 753 is an article by Byas: The Gods Behind 
the Machine, and another by the same author in the February number of 
1924, entitled The Elder Statesmen; The Prestige, Power, Personnel and 
Permanence of the Genro. Asia also contains an article running through 
three issues (March to May, 1919) by McLaren: Present Day Government 
in Japan. 

The extensive powers vested in the Japanese Emperor are considered 
in Griffis: Mikado—Institution and Person; A Study in the Internal Polit- 
ical Forces of Japan; Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1915. 
One aspect of these powers is the subject of Nakano’s The Ordinance Power 
of the Japanese Emperor; Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1923. A pam- 
phlet on the question of the treaty-making power in Japan, which is worth 
some attention is Miyaoka: Treaty-Making Power under the Constitution 
of Japan; International Concilation, No. 221, June, 1926. The matter is 
treated in comparison with the procedure followed in other nations. The 
bibliography is useful for. its references to treaty-making in Great Britain 
and the United States. Treat’s pamphlet on Japan, America and Great 
Britain; World Peace Foundation, December, 1918, Vol. I, No. 8, contains 
one section which provides a clear idea of the Japanese governmental 
organisation, and in the same connection an address by Tsurumi on The 
Liberal Movement in Japan may be read. It is in The Re-awakening of 
the Orient; Yale University Press, New Haven, 1925. 


For the text of the Japanese Constitution the most convenient book of 
reference is the Japan Year Book, printed at the Japan Year Book Office, 
Tokyo. It contains one chapter on the constitution and a summary of the 
political organisation. The text may be seen in several other books, among 
them being Uyehara (already cited); Gowen: An Outline History of 
Japan; Appleton, New York, 1927, which also gives the terms of the 1925 
convention on “the basic rules of the relations between Japan and the 
U.S. S. R.”; and Latourette: The Development of Japan; Macmillan, New 
York, 1925, which in Chapter 8 gives a brief account of the history of the 
Constitution’s introduction. 
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Other books of less importance are: 


Iwasaki: The Working Forces in Japanese Politics; Longman & Green, § 


New York, 1921. 

Allen: Modern Japan and Its Problems; Dutton, New York, 1927, espe. 
cially the third chapter on the political system. 

Fujisawa: The Recent Aims and Political Development of Japan; Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1923. 

Kawakami: Japan and World Peace; Macmillan, New York, 1919, 
especially Chapter II for a short account of more modern developments 
in Japanese government. 

Colegrove: Parliamentary Government in Japan; in the American Po. 
litical Science Review, November, 1927. 

Not a little important matter on the subject of Japanese foreign relations 
is to be found in the files of Japanese periodicals printed wholly or partly 
in the Japanese language. A few of these are listed below. The Journal of 
International Law and Diplomacy is a good monthly journal that contains 
some articles printed in English. It is published at the Kokusaiho Gakkai, 
Tokyo. Other journals are: Gaiko Jiho (Revue Diplomatique) ; Kokusai 
Chishiki (International Knowledge) ; Kaizo (Reconstruction). 


Tue U.S. S. R. 

One of the difficulties of finding any adequate literature on the conduct 
of foreign relations in Soviet Russia arises from the fact that the foreign 
relations of the Soviet Government have been characterised by certain 
rather unusual features. Some of these are well illustrated in one of the 
few useful statements on the subject, an address by the Editor of the 
Europa Year Book to the Geneva Institute of International Relations. It 
occurs in Problems of Peace; Oxford University Press, London, 1927, 
under Chapter X, Farman: The Foreign Policy of the U.S. S. R. 

The books and articles mentioned below, while treating of the foreign 
relations of the U. S. S. R., do not give any satisfying description of the 
machinery under which those relations are conducted. Similarly, books 
that deal chiefly with the constitution and government of the U. S. S. R. 
reveal very little information on the responsibility and procedures of the 
department presided over by M. Chicherin, the Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. The constitutional arrangements under which the affairs of the 
six autonomous republics are directed are described best in several numbers 
of the Foreign Policy Association’s Information, especially in that for Sep- 
tember 28, 1927, entitled: The Evolution of the Soviet Government, 1917- 
1927. Another article is by Micheles: The United States and Russia, in 
Information for February 20 and March 6, 1929, with a bibliography that will 
contain material of interest for this section. Both of these studies have good 
analyses of “the interlocking directorates” of the Soviet Government, the 
Third International and the Communist Party. Information for July 20, 
1927: Developments in Russian Foreign Relations; and an article in 
Foreign Affairs (July, 1926) by M. Rakovsky, an important member of the 
Communist Party, on: The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, are of some 
interest. 

An account which approaches nearer than anything else to the needs 
of this bibliography is the report of a Foreign Policy Association luncheon 
discussion on Soviet Russia After Ten Years. It is printed as pamphlet 
No. 47, December, 1927, and contains some interesting statements by one 
of the speakers, Mr. J. G. MacDonald. 

For a short semi-official description of the governmental structure of 
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Soviet Russia, the Soviet Union Year Book is worth reference. The 1928 
issue was edited by Santalov and Segal and published by Allen & Unwin, 
London. The first two chapters deal with the political organisation and 
the foreign relations. The text of the Constitution of the U. S. S. R. can 
be seen in English in Rothstein: The Soviet Constitution; Labour Pub- 
lishing Co., London, 1923, and in French in a small book by Yaneff: La 
Constitution de I’Union des Republiques Socialistes Sovietiques; Giard, 
Paris, 1926. For an earlier account of the relationship between the Govern- 
ment, the Communist Party and the Third International, it is best to read 
two pamphlets that deal specifically with that question: Jnternational Con- 
ciliation, Nos. 158-159, January and February, 1921. Toynbee in the 
Survey of International Affairs—1924; Oxford University Press, London, 
1926, also devotes an informative division of the book (p. 161) to a study 
of The Third (Communist) International and the U. S. S. R. (1923-1924). 
EXISTING MACHINERY 

The four main instruments for the maintenance of peace and the conduct 
of diplomatic relations in the Pacific are treated here under the heads of: 
(1) the Bryan arbitration treaties of 1913 and after; (2) the machinery 
of the League of Nations; (3) the treaties and commissions of the Wash- 
ington Conference ; (4) the Pact of Paris for the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

A guide which deals, inter alia, with the first three of these instruments 
and gives suggestive supplementary reading lists is a pamphlet prepared 
by Dr. J. T. Shotwell: Plans and Protocols to End War; International 
Conciliation No. 208, March, 1925. It is a very handy work for reference. 
Similar but more restricted in range is another International Conciliation 
pamnphlet by Jessup: The United States and Treaties for the Avoidance of 
War; No. 239, April, 1928, which gives a classified table of the treaties for 
the avoidance of war from the year 1908 up to the first negotiations for the 
Paris Pact, and includes the Bryan treaties and the gist of their terms. 
The full text of the Bryan treaties can be seen in the collection of treaties 
begun by Malloy: Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and 
Agreements Between the United States and Other Powers; Vol. 3, 1910- 
1923; U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1923. They must 
be looked up in the index under the heading: Treaties for the Advance- 
ment of Peace, and occur from 1914 onward. A much more convenient 
collection is that made for the Carnegie Endowment in the Division of 
International Law: Treaties for the Advancement of Peace between the 
United States and Other Powers, negotiated by W. J. Bryan; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1920, where the whole series is brought together. 
The preface to this collection by the director of the Division of Interna- 
tional Law is of interest and should be read. A reference to these treaties 
that should not be forgotten can be found in the Report of the 1925 Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. On page 136 is an abstract 
of an address by H. D. Hall on Political and Legal Cooperation among 
Pacific Countries. In it the speaker dealt with the Bryan treaties and their 
possibilities as instruments in the Pacific, especially if Japan were to be 
included in them. The abstract of an address by Professor George 
Grafton Wilson on Laws and Treaties in the Pacific, on page 131, is useful 
for this whole section though it does not deal with the Bryan treaties. 

Additional material on these treaties can be seen in a World Peace 
Foundation pamphlet for October, 1916 (Vol. VI, No. 5), by Myers: 
Conciliation Plan of the League to Enforce Peace; A History. On page 21 
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is a discussion of the Wilson-Bryan plan, dealing with the terms of the 
treaties and listing those then in force. Finally there is an editorial in the 
American Journal of International Law by Finch: The Bryan Peace Treaties. 
(Vol. 10, pp. 882-890). 

Tue Leacue or Nations AND Its MANDATES 

The League is a potentially important piece of machinery for the fur. 
therance of diplomatic relations in the Pacific. As yet it functions actively 
in only a comparatively restricted area of the Pacific, but its influence js 
growing and far from negligible. Information on the constitution of the 
League and on its procedure is now very voluminous and quite accessible. 
Only a few references are given here. A very good idea of the League's 
origin, growth, organisation and activities can be gained from the series of 
League of Nations pamphlets published by the World Peace Foundation 
from 1917 to 1924. Notable sections of the series are The Work of the 
Council, Vol. III, No. 6, December, 1920, and the Appendices and also 
American Addresses by Lord Cecil; Vol. V, No. 6, 1922. The text of the 
Covenant is published in several books and pamphlets. Text of the Cove- 
nant with Amendments: L of N Secretariat, Information Section, Geneva, 
and Pamphlet series No. 1, December, 1923, of the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, New York, both give the complete text. In addition 
there are the numerous handbooks and yearbooks published by the League 
Secretariat and available through the World Peace Foundation. Eighth 
Yearbook of the League of Nations; World Peace Foundation, Vol. XI, 
No. 2, 1928, and The League of Nations—Its Constitution and Organisa- 
tion; L of N Secretariat, Information Section, Geneva, 1926. 

A new book that can be recommended as a comprehensive study of all 
departments of the League’s work is written by Howard-Ellis: The Origin, 
Structure and Working of the League of Nations; Allen & Unwin, London, 
1928, It contains a valuable section on the problems of international law 
and some discussion of the movement to outlaw war and of the Peace Pact 
of Paris. 

Additional works are Duggan: The League of Nations; Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston, 1919, and Harris: What the League of Nations Is; 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1925. Finally there are the two books already 
often mentioned: Problems of Peace, 1927, and Problems of Peace, Second 
Series, 1928, published by the Oxford University Press, London. The 
lectures contained in the chapters mentioned below are authoritative and 
stimulating expressions of the recent tendencies in the League’s develop- 
ment. Rappard: The League of Nations as an Historical Fact; Chapter 
II, First Series; The Evolution of the League of Nations; Chapter I, Sec- 
ond Series. Professor Rappard, who has served on the League Mandates 
Commission, is also the author of a book produced by the Institute of 
Politics: International Relations, Viewed from Geneva; Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1925. Mantoux: Action of the Council of the League 
of Nations in International Disputes; Chapter IV, First Series. Scott: 
The Judicial Settlement of International Disputes; First Series. Laski: 
International Government and National Sovereignty; First Series. Abra- 
ham: The Settlement of Non-Justiciable Disputes Through the League; 
Second Series. 

One very important part of the League’s activities in the Pacific is in 
the field of the Mandates entrusted to several of the Pacific countries. The 
best official introductory statement on the subject is in the small pamphlet 
of the League Information Section, entitled The League of Nations and 
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Mandates. Besides this there are numerous Reports and Minutes of the 
League Permanent Mandates Commission and official reports from the 
various countries concerned. Detailed information on these last is avail- 
able from the bibliographies and lists of League publications given in nearly 
all the League pamphlets. Of special relevance to the subject are two pub- 
lications dealing with the Pacific mandates and the relation of the United 
States to the Pacific mandates. The first is a very helpful and well-docu- 
mented study with a fine select bibliography, by Batsell: The United 
States and the System of Mandates; International Conciliation, No. 213, 
October, 1925. Section II, dealing with the relations of the United States 
to the “C” mandates in the Pacific is of most importance. The second, an 
article in Foreign Affairs for September, 1922, is by Professor G. H. Blakes- 
lee, who was Pacific Expert at the Washington Conference: The Mandates 
of the Pacific. Buell devotes Chapter XV of his International Relations; 
Henry Holt, New York, 1925, to a short study of the mandate system. 
The American Journal of International Law contains three articles by Wright 
which ought to be consulted if possible. They are: Sovereignty of Man- 
dates in the issue of October, 1923; Status of thé Inhabitants of Mandated 
Territory in April, 1924; and Treaties Conferring Rights in Mandated Ter- 
ritories in October, 1924. A study of the administration of the Australian 
mandate in New Guinea takes up the last two chapters of the Australian 
Group’s Studies in Australian Affairs; Macmillan, Melbourne, 1928. 
The question of Mandates was discussed thoroughly at the 1927 Confer- 
ence of the Institute, and the data papers and reports of the Round Table 
on mandates are valuable for reference. A summary of the round table 
appears on page 192 of Problems of the Pacific; (Condliffe, Ed.) Chicago 
University Press, Chicago, 1928. On page 513 is found a statement on 
the work of the League of Nations in the Pacific area, including a study of 
the administration and special problems of the Pacific mandates; a short 
authoritative study prepared by members of the League Secretariat. A 
brief treatment of the principal mandated areas in the Pacific is included 
in Chapter II of White: Mandates; Jonathan Cape, London, 1927, a book 
which concludes with an interesting chapter on “Doubts and Hopes” of the 
mandatory system. Toynbee in Part III, page 395 of Survey of Interna- 
tional Affairs—1926; Oxford University Press, London, 1928, also con- 
siders the problems of administration involved in the mandates and other 
dependencies of the Pacific. Additional literature is to be seen in the 
Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science for July, 1921; in the 
London Contemporary Review for February, 1925 (Harris: The Mandatory 
System After Five Years Working); and in the London Edinburgh Review 
for October, 1923, which contains an article by Sir Frederick Lugard en- 
titled The Mandate System. 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

The agreements entered into at the Washington Conference and the 
Commissions set up there to deal with certain international problems in 
the Far East must necessarily form a major part of any discussion of diplo- 
matic machinery in the Pacific. Literature on the question is abundant. 
The complete record of the conference with the discussions and treaties 
and resolutions is published in English and French under the title: Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments Held at Washington, November 
12, 1921—February 6, 1922; Proceedings; Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1922. Apart from this there were some remarkable reports 
made by the various delegates to their respective governments, and it will 
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be found that these are of greatest use for consuliation. Noteworthy among 

these reports are: Conference on the Limitation of Armament: Report of 

the Canadian Delegate; Canadian Govt., Ottawa. Sessional Paper 47. 1922. 

‘ Report of the Australian Delegate; Commonwealth Parl. Paper. No. 2F 
421. 1922. 

Report of the New Zealand Delegate; N. Z. Parl. Paper. A5 1922. Wel- 
lington. 

Report of the American Delegation; Senate Doc. 125, 1922. Wash- 
ington. 

British Parl. Paper. Cmd. 1627. 1922; H. M. Stationery Office. London. 

A full semi-official account of the Conference is obtainable in two 
International Conciliation pamphlets, No. 169, December, 1921, and No. 
172, March, 1922. 

There is a wide range of good books dealing with the Conference and 
its effects in the countries of the Pacific. An indispensable book that should 
be read first is Toynbee: Survey of International Affairs, 1920-1923; 
Oxford University Press, London, 1925. Part VI of the book on The Far 
East and the Pacific treats the Conference thoroughly and is fully docu- 
mented and provided with chapter bibliographies. The subject is dis- 
cussed rather briefly but well in Howland: Survey of American Foreign 
Relations, 1928; Yale University Press, New Haven, 1928, in Section V 
and Chapter 3. One of the recognised standard books on the conference 
is Buell’s: The Washington Conference; Appleton & Co., New York and 
London, 1922, which gives good analyses of the parts taken by Japan, 
China and the United States in the negotiations. Several appendices give 
the text or summaries of the various treaties. Buell’s other book on Inter- 
national Relations also has some sections on the Conference, while parts of 
Professor Blakeslee’s The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States; 
Abington Press, New York, 1925, deal briefly with the question. The bear- 
ings of the Conference on China are discussed in two well-known books 
by Willoughby: China at the Conference; Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1922, and Foreign Rights and Interests in China; Johns Hopkins Press, 
(2nd ed.) 1927, and Bau’s books on the foreign relations of China and the 
open-door doctrine contain many passages of interest. Ichihashi: The 
Washington Conference and After; Stanford University Press, 1928, is a 
recently published book by the secretary to the senior Japanese delegate 
to the Conference. It can be recommended for its presentation of a Japanese 
view of the Conference’s results. 

The report of the Commission set up at Washington to consider 
extra-territoriality in China is available, either as a British White Paper: 
China: No. 3, 1926. Cmd. 2774, or as an American State Department docu- 
ment: Report of the Commission on Extra-territoriality in China; Septem- 
ber 16, 1926; Government Printing Office, Washington. The special con- 
ference provided for under the Nine Power Treaty to consider the Chinese 
Customs Tariff did not meet till October, 1925, and was then abandoned 
before completion owing to the internal strife in China. The best account 
of it is in Bau: China and World Peace, Revell, New York, 1928. and in 
the China Year Book, 1926, in Chapter 29. 

Others of the many books on the Conference are: 

Taft: Japan and the Far East Conference; Macmillan, London, 1922. 

Archimaud: La Conference de Washington; Payot, Paris, 1923. 

Kawakami: Japan’s Pacific Policy; Dutton & Co., New York, 1922. 
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THe Paris Peace Pact 

The most recent piece of diplomatic machinery that may be available for 
the conduct of international relations in the Pacific is the Pact of Paris signed 
in August, 1928, and ratified by the American Government early in this year. 
Probably the best account of the history of the drafting of the Pact is 
that given in Shotwell: War as an Instrument of National Policy; Har- 
court Brace & Co., New York, 1928. Dr. Shotwell had a great deal to do 
with the formulation of the Pact and gives an authoritative account of 
the negotiations and draft agreements that preceded the final treaty, and 
a valuable analysis of the implications and limitations of the Pact as it 
now stands. Miller: The Peace Pact of Paris; Putnam, New York, 1928, 
is useful for the discussion it conveys of the legal history of the Pact. It 
comprises most of the important diplomatic documents relating to the 
agreement. After these two books, it is best to consult an introductory 
syllabus on the subject published by the Inquiry, New York: The Inquiry; 
Occasional Papers, Vol. V, No. 2, February, 1929. This study is based 
on Dr. Shotwell’s book but is supplemented by articles from other writers 
and suggestions for further reading. Some of them are given here. A 
later publication by Dr. Shotwell is of interest. It is given in an Interna- 
tional Conciliation pamphlet for October, 1928, after the signing of the 
Pact: The Pact of Paris with an Historical Commentary; No. 243, and a 
somewhat similar study is made by Buell in a research report for the For- 
eign Policy Association : The Treaty for the Renunciation of War, History 
and Analysis; New York, 1928. 

The relation of the Pact to the earlier movement for the outlawry of 
war is discussed in a paper by Kerr: The Outlawry of War; Journal of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, November, 1928. The 
Bulletin of the Association for International Understanding, London, gives a 
summary of the negotiations in the numbers for May 12, and June 23, 1928, 
while the number for February 2, 1929, gives two interesting studies on 
The United States and the Peace Pact and The U. S. S. R. and the Peace 
Pact. A good review of the various proposals that have been made since 
the Peace of 1918 and an interpretation of the present Pact will be found 
in the Information Service of the Foreign Policy Association for November 
9, 1928. For opinions on the probable effectiveness of the Pact as a 
means of preserving peace, recourse must be had to contemporary news- 
paper and magazine files. All the leading newspapers of the Pacific 
countries contained statements and articles on the Pact during the weeks 
that followed its signing and again after the ratification by the United 
States in February, 1929. On Armistice Day Mr. Kellogg delivered a 
speech on the Pact in New York. The reports of this are worth reading 
in the papers on and after November 12, 1928, especially in the New York 
Times and the Christian Science Monitor. Another article from the pen 
of Mr. Kellogg was printed in the Peking Leader on October 13, 1928, 
and in the same paper on December 5 there are reports of the discussion 
on the Pact in tne September meeting of the League of Nations. 

Other interpretations and appraisals of the Pact in magazine articles 
may be seen by consulting the Literary Digest, New York, for September 
8, 1928, and an editorial in the New Republic for December 5, 1928, on 
The Future of the Kellogg Pact. The Japan Chronicle and the China Weekly 
Review for September 6 and 8, respectively, have articles on the relation of 
Japan and China to the Pact. Other expressions of opinion may be seen 
in Lodge: The Meaning of the Kellogg Treaty; Harpers Magazine, New 
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York, December, 1928; Mackay: The Kellogg Peace Pact; the Dalhousie 
Review for October, and in a book by Page: The Renunciation of War; 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, 1928, which attempts to give “an 
evaluation of the strength and the weakness of the Pact and a considera- 
tion of the next steps in the foreign policy of the United States.” The 
best collection of documents on the doctrine of the renunciation of war js 
that made by Wheeler-Bennett: Information on the Renunciation of War; 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1928. 

There are a number of standard and essential collections of treaties 
to which reference should be made for the text of all the agreements in 
force among the various Pacific nations. Six of these collections are 
given below: 

Treaty Series: State Department. United States Govt. Printing Office. 

Treaty Series: British Parliamentary Papers. H. M. Stationery Office. 
London. 

Treaty Series: Publications of the League of Nations. Geneva. 

Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and Agreements be- 

tween the United States and Other Powers. 3 vols., 1776-1923. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington. The third volume covering the 
period 1910-1923 appeared in 1923. The earlier volumes were compiled 
by Malloy. 

MacMurray: Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China; 2 vols. 
Oxford University Press, New York, for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1921. The two volumes cover the period 1894-1919. 
It is expected now that this collection will be brought up to date in 
time for the Conference. 

Hertslet: China Treaties; In force on January 1, 1908; 3rd Ed., 2 vols, 

1908. 

For the text of the important series of trade treaties lately concluded by 
China with other nations, it is best to consult the files of the papers already 
noted under “China” in this review. L’Europe Nouvelle and the China 
Weekly Review can usually be depended on for the publication of all new 
treaties. 

DEFENCE POLICIES AND DISARMAMENT 

Requests have been made that disarmament and defence policies should 
be made subjects for consideration at the Kyoto Conference. The Institute 
cannot expect to deal thoroughly with the intricate problems of disarma- 
ment, but it is hoped that some of the books here recommended will give 
some idea of the main problems and policies of the Pacific nations in regard 
to defence and disarmament. A good introduction to the problems and poli- 
cies of defence in the Pacific can be obtained from two books by Bywater: 
Sea Power in the Pacific; Constable, London, 1921, and Navies and Nations; 
Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1927., Studies in Australian Affairs: Camp- 
bell, Mills and Portus (Ed.); Macmillan, Melbourne, 1928; includes a state- 
ment of Australia’s defence policy by G. R. Campbell: Australian Defence 
Policy, which gives a short readable presentation, concluding with the opin- 
ion that there is not yet any room for applying proposals of disarmament to 
Australian defence forces. One point of view of the British Commonwealth 
is set out in King-Hall: Imperial Defence; Unwin, London, 1926. The 
Soviet policy of non-aggression is one that may have some bearing on 
the defence policies of the Pacific. A good study of this is made in the 
Bulletin of the Association for International Understanding, under the title: 
The U. S. S. R. System and Non-Aggression; (June 9, 1928). A number 
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of American opinions on the subject of defence and security are brought 
together in the first section (on Disarmament and Security) of Interna- 
tional Problems and Relations, published as part of the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, July, 1926; Columbia University, New York. 
Dalton, in Toward the Peace of Nations; George Routledge & Sons, Lon- 
don, 1928, gives an analysis of the problems of security and sanctions and of 
the League of Nations machinery for dealing with them. 

On the general subject of limitation of armament a good deal of impor- 
tant material is to be found in the books already mentioned under the 
heading of the Washington Conference and the League of Nations. For 
a comprehensive guide to the literature on disarmament, readers should 
consult a select bibliography in Proceedings of the Institute of International 
Relations, Second Session; (Harley, Editor) University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1928, in the report of the round table on armament 
limitation. It covers the question much more fully than is needed here, 
but is a very useful guide. The British Association for International 
Understanding has produced two excellent books, which give practically 
all the necessary information, namely, Wheeler-Bennett: Information on 
the Reduction of Armaments; Allen & Unwin, London, 1925, and Wheeler- 
Bennett and Langerman: The Problem of Security; Allen & Unwin, 1927. 
The first book is the more important, but the second has a small section 
on the matter of security in the Far East. In addition to these, Enock: 
The Problem of Armaments; Macmillan, London, 1923, and Baker: Dis- 
armament; Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 1926, can be recommended 
as reliable and helpful pesentations of the problem. A very forceful 
address by Senor Madariaga appears in Problems of Peace; Oxford, 1927, 
under the chapter Current Problems and Progress in Disarmament. Senor 
Madariaga is an acute and critical observer of international affairs who 
has served on the League of Nations Secretariat. Here he gives some of 
the inherent difficulties in all proposals for disarmament in a most arrest- 
ing fashion, and in the second series of Problems of Peace; 1928, in Chap- 
ter VI he discusses the preparation of the first general disarmament con- 
ference. The best books to see are the official publications of the 
League of Nations, the British League of Nations Union, the World Peace 
Foundation, the Association for International Conciliation, and the Foreign 
Policy Association. Dulles: Some Conceptions About Disarmament in the 
April number of Foreign Affairs for 1927; an article and discussion on dis- 
armament in the Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs for 
May, 1928, London; and two International Conciliation pamphlets, Nos. 245 
(December, 1928) and 220 (May, 1926) are probably the most useful of the 
shorter articles to consult. 

It is very desirable that some use should be made of the official statis- 
tical sources on the subject of disarmament. For this purpose the essential 
book to see is the Armaments Yearbook for 1928-1929, if it is available, 
published by the League of Nations at Geneva. In it will be found com- 
prehensive monographs on the armaments and systems of defence of some 
58 countries, both members and non-members of the League. A shorter but 
helpful classification is to be found in the Foreign Policy Association Infor- 
mation Service of May 8, 1926, Vol. II, No. 5, which gives a table of the 
comparative strengths of the armaments of some 21 countries; and a similar 
presentation is made in Armies and Navies of the World, an article in 
C ae History for the months of January to June and August to October 
ty) ‘ 
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Japanese-American Relations and the Second 


Generation 
By V. S. McClatchy 
Written for The Japanese American News, New Year’s Edition 
San Francisco, 1929, and reprinted by permission. 

In discussing the subject of Japanese-American relations it is well to 
remember that two friends cannot clear up a misunderstanding by inter- 
change of meaningless compliments, meanwhile ignoring obvious conditions 
and deceiving each other as to facts and opinions. Facts, and opinions 
too, may be handled with mutual toleration and courtesy, but above all there 
must be entire frankness. 

Responsibility for peace on the Pacific rests, it is said, on the shoulders 
of Japan and the United States. Peace may be maintained for a time be- 
tween two nations, even in the presence of ill will, through a desire to 
maintain valuable trade interests or to avoid war, so disastrous even to 
the conqueror. But the best guarantee for peace lies in that mutual con- 
fidence, that cordial relation, which prevents or removes misunderstanding. 
That is the spirit which, it is hoped, will always actuate the people of Japan 
and the United States in their intercourse with each other. While that 
spirit lives, misunderstandings may occur, but will disappear. 

The traditional friendship of the two countries was threatened for a time 
by differences growing out of our immigration problems; and while the 
major differences have been resolved, at least temporarily, it is still felt by 
many that the question involved could have been settled in some way equally 
effective from our point of view and more satisfactory to Japan. It is fair, 
however, to say that this belief. is held usually by those who lack intimate 
knowledge of the three months’ consideration given to the matter by Con- 
gress in the spring of 1924. During that period every other plan sug- 
gested before or since, including quota, received full consideration, and each 
was rejected in turn for clearly defined reasons. 

The plan chosen seemed to be the one which should cause least reason- 
able protest. It is not discriminatory in itself, for it permits the entrance 
as immigrant of anyone eligible to American citizenship. If our naturaliza- 
tion law, which declares certain colored races ineligible to citizenship, were 
modified in favor of the Japanese, they would have the right to enter as im- 
migrants under the present immigration act. It is therefore the naturaliza- 
tion law, and not the immigration law, against which the charge of discrimi- 
nation should be made. 

Some other plan may yet be suggested which will meet Japan’s views 
without violating basic laws or principles adopted by this nation; but until 
then (as was said by President Coolidge, the earnest friend of Japan) “We 
must seek by some means besides immigration to demonstrate the friendship 
and respect we feel for the Japanese nation.” Japan, however, has declared 
frankly through various official sources that she expects that friendship to 
be shown ultimately by such modification of the present law as will place 
her nationals on the same plane as white Europeans. 

Our Poticy As ORIGINALLY OUTLINED 

Curiously enough the present misunderstanding in the matter of immi- 
gration has grown out of our desire and determination to so regulate our 
immigration policy that through it no rift would be created in the traditional 
friendship between Japan and this country; and it was President Roosevelt 
himself who clearly defined the issue in the interest of both nations. 
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California had become much alarmed by the rapid increase in Japanese 
immigration, 19,774 having entered at the ports of San Francisco and 
Seattle, and 26,255 at Honolulu, during the two years ending July 1, 1908, 
at which date the Gentlemen’s Agreement went into effect. In consequence 
there were introduced in the state Legislature in January, 1909, a number 
of bills directed against the Japanese in various ways. President Roosevelt 
strongly protested, declaring some of these bills illegal and some of them 
unfair, and finally secured the withdrawal of all of them on the assurance 
that the Federal Government had adjusted the immigration matter with 
Japan in line with California’s desire; that the plan had worked so well 
in its first six months’ operation ending January 1, 1909, that the number 
of Japanese in continental United States had decreased in that time over 
2,000; and if, in the next year or two, it failed to be similarly successful 
the matter would be remedied by further action, meaning by an exclusion 
law. These matters are covered in his seven hundred word telegram to the 
California Legislature, February 9, 1909, and in his autobiography, at page 
311 and following, both quoted in full in the hearings of the Senate Immi- 
gration Committee, March 11, 12, 13, 1924. 

Roosevelt’s view was that large influx would be certain to produce racial 
friction and international trouble. The plan agreed upon with Japan re settle- 
ment of the nationals of either country in the land of the other was that 
she would guard against increase of Japanese population in the United 
States through her passport system. The object sought was thus explained 
in a letter from Roosevelt to Hon. Wm. Kent, February 4, 1909, a few days 
before his telegram to the California Legislature: 

“Let the arrangement between Japan and the United States be entirely 
reciprocal. Let the Japanese and Americans visit one another’s countries 
with entire freedom as tourists, scholars, professors, sojourners for study 
or pleasure, or for purposes of international business, but keep out laborers, 
men who want to take up farms, men who want to go into the small 
trades, or even in professions where the work is of a non-international char- 
acter; that is, keep out of Japan those Americans who wish to settle and 
become part of the resident working population, and keep out of America 
those Japanese who wish to adopt a similar attitude. This is the only wise 
and proper policy. 

“It is merely a recognition of the fact that, in the present stages of social 
advancement of the two peoples, whatever may be the case in the future it 
is not only undesirable, but impossible that there should be intermingling 
on a large scale, and the effort is sure to bring disaster. Let each country 
= behave with scrupulous courtesy, fairness and consideration to the 
other.” 

THE GENTLEMEN’s AGREEMENT AND Is OPERATION 

California learned afterwards that the arrangement was in the nature of 
a secret agreement, since referred to as the Gentlemen’s Agreement, the text 
of which has never been made public, and the clearest explanation of 
which has come from Roosevelt, the man who made it. Uader the Agreement 
Japan was permitted to flood Hawaii with Japanese (Japan subsequently re- 
linquished this concession) provided she did not promote the increase of Jap- 
anese in continental United States. Her passport was to be accepted without 
question as entitling any Japanese to enter. There was thus surrendered to 
Japan this nation’s sovereign right of choosing its immigrants, and the execu- 
tive branch of our government assumed the right to manage immigration, 
which is the sole prerogative of Congress. 
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Unfortunately, the plan failed, the Japanese population of continental 
United States increasing from 72,000 in 1910 to 150,000 in 1920; and Con- 
gress in 1924, after repeated complaints from California, was compelled to 
take action which nullified the Agreement. 

Japan, long before Roosevelt enunciated the principles above quoted, had 
safeguarded herself from possible danger of this character by discouraging 
immigration, even of people of her own color, by forbidding profitable use 
of agricultural land to foreigners, and by declining to grant citizenship to 
children of aliens who chanced to be born on Japanese soil. In consequence, 
Japan today possesses the most homogeneous population of any great nation 
in the world ; one race, practically one religion, a common heredity, and a uni- 
fied national outlook. Note what she has been able to accomplish in 50 years 
in consequence. In such matters the United States has made serious blun- 
ders, with the result that the birth rate of her original stock is now approach- 
ing the vanishing point, and she faces grave problems created by the pres- 
ence within her borders, as settlers and even as naturalized citizens, of large 
groups of unassimilated population. She is attempting now to correct these 
blunders so far as she may with justice to herself and due regard for the rights 
of others, and certainly with no unkindly feeling towards any. 


The present absence of unfriendly feeling on the part of the whites is 
due largely to the belief that the menace, economic, social and political, which 
they saw in the steadily growing Japanese population has been halted by the 
new law. It is noted that the State’s total Japanese is not increasing appar- 
ently and that the annual births have gradually decreased from 5,275 in 1921 
to 3,241 in 1927. 

Open-minded Japanese people will find some excuse for the ill will in 
the past towards Japanese in California if they will picture to themselves the 
more serious consequences which would be created in Japan under similar con- 
ditions by the introduction of 100,000 white Americans, grouping themselves 
in favoured sections of the Empire, and securing control of land and certain 
activities through use of machinery and other methods familiar to Americans. 

Their own complaints as to wives and land ownership will disappear in a 
few years with the passing of the resident alien Japanese; since among the 
native-born Japanese, the sexes being about equal in number, every man will 
have the opportunity to secure a bride; and each one, man or woman, being 
an American citizen, is entitled to own and lease land without restriction of 
any kind. 

THE SECOND-GENERATION JAPANESE 

More serious than any phase of the subject thus far considered is the 
problem presented by the second generation, the Japanese born here and 
entitled thereby to American citizenship, and trained in public school and 
university to American standards and ideals. These young men and young 
women are fine specimens, physically and mentally, a credit to their race and 
to this country. Undoubtedly they earnestly desire to be thorough Americans, 
and Japan under her present policy encourages them in that ambition; but 
while they fraternize freely with the whites up to the time they leave school 
or college, in social as well as in school activities, they find themselves set 
apart in later years by a racial barrier which is apparently too strong for 
either side to break down. There is an added complication in that the Jap- 
anese, like many of the whites, prefer “white collar jobs.” They no longer 
fill positions as house boys, and Filipinos have taken their place. Many 
abandon liberally-paid work on farm and orchard to the Mexicans. 
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Naturally, the Japanese employ their own people in business, and so too 
do the whites. In consequence, a Japanese professional man—physician, 
dentist, lawyer or engineer—finds himself restricted to practice among his 
own people. Intermarriage being frowned upon by both races and even for- 
bidden by California law, the races drift apart socially, meeting only occa- 
sionally at public functions. Inevitably the Japanese become race conscious, 
American citizens in rights, but a group apart with separate interests. Thus 
is produced an unfortunate situation, detrimental alike to Japanese and whites, 
and most serious from the national point of view, since the country must look 
to a homogeneous citizenry for permanent stability and progress. 

This result is the fault of neither race. It is due to the fact that each 
is marked by racial characteristics so strong and so different that assimilation, 
in the perfect biological sense, is not possible. Both are capable of cultural 
assimilation, but each resents absorption by the other, the real assimilation 
which makes for national homogeneity. 

Even in Hawaii, where the Japanese constitute over one-third of the total 
population, and furnish more than one half of the school children, where they 
outnumber the whites three to one, where there is every encouragement for 
intermarriage and biological assimilation, the second generation Japanese find 
themselves a group apart, and their vernacular press calls upon them to cast 
their votes, not for the benefit of the Territory and the Nation, but in support 
of those who will pay most attention to Japanese interests. 


FRIENDLY COOPERATION NECESSARY 


It is through no wish or fault of their own that the second gen- 
eration Japanese find themselves in an unfortunate position for which there 
does not appear to be any adequate remedy, but which should receive intelli- 
gent and kindly consideration from both sides. It offers striking demonstra- 
tion of the unwisdom of any nation inviting the entrance, as immigrants or 
citizens, of elements which, however worthy or even superior, cannot amalga- 
mate with the mass of resident citizenry. It offers conclusive justification for 
President Roosevelt’s announced policy of preventing an increase of Japanese 
population in the United States, through the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 

The question remains: What can we do with this problem of the second 
generation Japanese? There does not appear to be any immediate solution. 
It is possible that in the absence of further friction and with the goodwill 
which exists on both sides the more serious phases of the problem will grad- 
ually diminish and in time sink out of sight. It is probable that continued 
cooperation of Japanese leaders in California with certain white organizations 
and individuals, all anxious to avoid friction and to preserve friendly rela- 
tions, will aid materially in an improvement of the existing condition; and 
may be able in time to find a partial remedy. That certainly is the sincere 
wish of those for whom this writer sometimes speaks. 

The situation occasioned by the immigration question and outgrowth there- 
from, as thus frankly outlined, confronts two friendly nations each of which 
has every desire to respect the rights of the other while jealously caring for 
the welfare of its own people and institutions. It should be the effort of 
the loyal citizens of each nation to see that no misunderstanding is created 
through ignorance or misrepresentation of the facts, or prejudices, and that 
those who discuss the matter are charged with the duty of investigating and 
carefully weighing the facts. Surely then, with frequent intercourse and con- 
ference between leaders on both sides, all material differences should gradually 


disappear. 
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Pacific Items 
SINO-JAPANESE NEGOTIATIONS 


Since the signing of the Sino-Japanese Tariff Agreement, just prior to 
the operation of tariff autonomy on February 1, further negotiations be- 
tween Foreign Minister C. T. Wang and various representatives of the Japa- 
nese government have passed through a series of vicissitudes and have just 
at this writing attained settlement. On February 4 the leading news journals 
of China and Japan carried announcements to the effect that the negotiations 
regarding the Tsinan Incident had been satisfactorily concluded between 
Dr. T. C. Wang and Mr. Yoshizawa, the Japanese Minister to China, who 
had recently been delegated to Nanking with plenipotentiary powers for the 
purpose. This report was affirmed by both Dr. Wang and Mr. Yoshizawa, 
as they came from conference, and the expectation was that the formal 
ratification by the two governments would follow immediately. On Febru- 
ary 8, however, the Chinese and Japanese press carried stories of the com- 

lete breakdown of the parley, with no arrangements agreed to on either side. 

his contradictory news was interpreted in the Chinese press as resulting 
from the Japanese Minister’s announcement that he had received orders 
from Tokyo to alter the arrangements which he had previously made with 
the Chinese Foreign Minister. The terms of that agreement were “reliably 
quoted” to be: Withdrawal of Japanese troops from Tsinan, regrets from 
both governments, mutual compensation for losses sustained to be named by 
a Sino-Japanese commission of reparation. The foreign press in Japan at 
that time stated it as their understanding that the situation was due to the 
Japanese minister’s refusal to name a definite date for the evacuation of 
Shantung by Japanese troops and the rejection, through instructions from 
Tokyo, of the proposed Sino-Japanese commission on reparation. As the 
former had been from the first a sine qua non so far as the Chinese were 
concerned, this action on the part of the Japanese government nullified all 
previous discussion and left the matter where it was at the beginning. The 
Chinese press, both foreign and vernacular, expressed great pessimism over 
the resumption of negotiations. Some time later, however, conversations 
were resumed, following a somewhat checkered line of progress until, on 
March 4, Japanese news agencies cabled abroad a report to the effect that 
once more papers had been made ready for signature but that this time the 
Chinese government had refused to sign the agreement. No further news 
on this issue came to the outside world until late in March, when it was an- 
nounced that a formal pact was again ready for signature, which ceremony 
was expected to take place on March 28. On that date the actual signing 
was confirmed in dispatches from Nanking and Tokyo, together with a re- 
ported order from the Japan military chief of staff relative to the withdrawal 
of Japanese troops from Shantung. 

Sir FREDERICK WHYTE AS ADVISOR 

The Kuo-min News Agency, official bureau for the dissemination of gov- 
ernment news in China, states that Sir Frederick Whyte, ex-president of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, Liberal member of Parliament some years ago, 
and head of the British Group at the 1927 Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, has been offered an advisorship to the National Govern- 
ment. The North-China Herald, Shanghai, for February 23, carried an 
enlarged story based on the Kuo-min telegram, in which it was stated that 
a group of influential members of the government had recommended to the 
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state council Sir Frederick’s appointment as Advisor. Sir Frederick has 
been in China a larger part of the time since the summer of 1927, when he 
went there at the invitation of the China Group of the Institute. His pres- 
ence there has been considered to be very useful in the interpretation of Chi- 
nese political conditions to his own country. The above-mentioned report, 
the last to reach Honolulu, stated that it was not known whether Sir Fred- 
erick would accept the position or whether he preferred to remain “an inde- 
pendent friend.” 
CuInEsE Dest CoMMISSION 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs for China on February 24 released 
news of identical communications sent to the various creditor nations of China 
relative to the debt situation. Announcement was made that a committee 
for the Liquidation of Domestic and Foreign Debts has been organized and 
that an annual sum of $5,000,000 was to be set aside from the increased 
customs revenue, for meeting these obligations. It was further stated that 
owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the actual amount of unsecured loans 
incurred by the defunct Peking government, it might be necessary for the 
committee to call a meeting of representatives from the various nations 
concerned, in order to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. 

Anti-Optum Law 

China’s drastic new anti-opium law became operative on March 1, 1929, 

according to official announcement. 
S1no-FrencH CoMMISSION 

On February 25 an agreement was arrived at by the Chinese and French 
members of the commission named to assess damages resulting from the Nan- 
king Incident. The sum agreed upon amounted to $106,100. The Chinese 
government announced its intention of setting aside the sum of $20,000 for 
the use of the international committee for the improvement of seri-culture 
in China and the sum of $10,000 for the use of the anti-smallpox dispen- 
saries, this being in recognition of the French government’s renunciation 
of claims for damages in the case of the death of Father Duguot. 

CHINESE MINISTERS ABROAD 

According to a United Press dispatch of March 18, arrangements were 
made on that date for Wu Chao-chu, new Chinese Minister to the United 
States, to present his credentials to President Hoover. Alfred Sze, retiring 
Minister, sails for China on March 30. He goes immediately thereafter to 
London, whither he has been transferred. 

Curna’s Foreicn RELATIONS 

Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister of Foreign Affairs for China, has organized 
a commission on Publications, headed by Vice-Minister Y. L. Tong. The 
chief function of the committee is to make public all available material on 
the diplomatic situation of China. One such volume has already appeared, 
namely, “The History of the Restoration of Tariff Autonomy in China.” 
Four new volumes are in course of preparation, namely, (1) “The New 
Treaties ;” (2) “The Nanking Incident;” (3) “The Tsinan Incident ;” 
(4) “Rules and Regulations Governing the Ministry and Its Subordinate 
Offices.” 

Cu1na’s Turrp NaTIONAL CONGRESS 

The third national council of the Kuomintang, National Government party, 
opened in Nanking on March 15, as scheduled. Two hundred and eleven 
delegates were present from all sections of China, despite many rumors to 
the effect that party conflict was imminent and that armed forces were men- 
acing the recently achieved peace and unification of the Chinese Republic. 
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After a week of apparently peaceful progress and a second week of reported 
difficulties, during which time serious military revolt broke out in Shantung 
and threatening disturbance occurred elsewhere, the congress closed on 
March 28 in order that President Chiang Kai-shek might take the field 
against the “rebels.” The situation is still too confused and information too 
scanty for intelligent comment. Friendly observers do not consider the 
situation as unduly menacing to the national regime. 
CuituraL CoMMUNICATION 

The Canton Gazette reports the establishment of a compilation and trans- 
lation office, under the direction of the Commission on Education, the function 
of which is to be to release to the world the literary treasures of China and 
to introduce into that country the works of the outside world. The plan 
of the bureau is ambitious and includes the erection of a central headquarters, 
printing plant, etc. This is a Kwantung Provincial undertaking, and is pro- 
vided for out of the budget of the Department of Education. 

News SuppREssION IN CHINA 

The North-China Star, American owned newspaper published at Tientsin, 
was, as reported in the March issue of Pacific Affairs, denied the mails by 
the Chinese governmental authorities on February 5 of this year. This 
alleged arbitrary action has been the subject of vigorous protest on the part 
of numerous foreign newspapers in China, even from those editorially not 
in accord with the Star. It was felt by the editors of these papers that the 
act of the National Government, taken without notice, charge or hearing, 
was not in accord with the liberal and democratic principles supposed to be 
in operation in New China today. On February 16 the Peking Leader 
reported that the ban had evidently been lifted, as copies of the Star reached 
the Leader office through the mails. This was later denied by Dr. Charles 
Fox, editor of the Star, who said that although his paper was being sold on 
the street and being mailed abroad on foreign steamers it was not, so far 
as he knew, going through the Chinese mails. Following other reports and 
denials, a Nanking official dispatch on March 26 announced that the incident 
had been “satisfactorily settled” and mail privileges restored. The whole 
subject of Chinese government supervision over foreign publications issued 
on Chinese soil is one of very far-reaching significance. 

Homo SINANTHROPUS 


Peking newspapers have been full of comments on the discoveries and 
deductions, of Dr. Davidson Black and his associates, in the vicinity of 
Peking, where, in a cave near Chou Kou Tien, jaws, skulls and a bit of tooth 
were found, which are expected to contribute largely to anthropological lore. 
The creature which Dr. Black has reconstructed out of his finds is pre-human 
but considered to be one distinctly in the line of human development. He 
has given this “link” the name of “homo sinanthropus” or the “Peking man.” 

JAPAN PARLIAMENT 

The Imperial Diet in Japan has been undergoing stormy sessions during 
the past month. Premier Tanaka, who is concurrently Foreign Minister, has 
been the object of persistent attack on the part of various groups in and 
out of the Diet, largely because of his China policy. A vote of non-confidence 
was not, however, sustained and the Premier emerged from the struggle 
apparently stronger than before. Opposition to his’ governmental policies 
has not on that account ceased. There has also been marked dissension 
between labor members and other factions in the Diet. The session ended 
on March 25. 
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JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 


The interest of Japan in Manchuria is economic and strategic only, not 
political, and administrative control over the Three Eastern Provinces does 
not come within the desire or policy of the Japanese government, according 
to an American in the employ of the South Manchuria Railway Company, 
the Japanese-owned line. Henry W. Kinney, publicist for the South Man- 
churia Railway, is appearing in numerous newspaper interviews to this effect 
during the course of a tour of the United States, where he has gone to study 
railway problems and policies as well as “to inform public opinion in this 
country on the present situation in Manchuria,” according to a San Fran- 
cisco dispatch. 

“CULTURAL RELATIONS” 

Japanese newspapers are full of what they term a new stage in the 
“westernization” of Japan. The criminal element in Japan is, according to 
news reports, copying the West in its new methodology. Police are greatly 
worried over the change in tactics of the lawless element with which they 
have to deal. ‘These marked changes in violence are supposed to be echoes 
from the criminal procedure of Chicago and other western metropolitan 
centers, and the “cultural medium” of the movies is recognized as having 
been one of the most potent elements in stimulating the observed changes. 

Astatic LABor CONFERENCE 

It is being announced by the International Labour Office that the first 
meeting of the Asiatic Labour Conference will take place this year, probably 
in India. Mr. Bunji Suzuki, president of the General Federation of Labour 
in Japan, has been named as the chairman of the conference. There will 
be three secretaries, a Chinese, an Indian, and a Japanese. The date has 
not been set. 

AMERICAN TARIFF 
The tariff increases contemplated by the United States in response to the 
demands of almost every branch of industry and agriculture in the country, 
have called forth universal protest from every important nation of the civi- 
lized world. The Ways and Means Committee of the United States House 
of Representatives has been considering the suggestions and demands of these 
various interests in connection with proposed Congressional revision of the 
tariff. As a result American diplomats at home and abroad are much con- 
cerned over the international situation which may be precipitated by any such 
drastic revision. Official notes of protest are, according to a Washington 
news report, daily coming in to the government and much excitement is 
known to exist in various foreign official circles over the proposals which 
directly affect the trade interests of those countries. It is expected that 
the new tariff schedule now being drafted for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be presented to the House when the special session of Congress 
convenes on April 14, at President Hoover’s call. President Hoover is 
known to have spoken warningly against any blanket increase in the tariff 
which may serve to stifle foreign trade. 
AMERICAN SAMOA 

One of the last acts of President Coolidge, as his term of office came to 
an end, was in approval of the resolution sponsored by Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham and passed by both Houses of the 70th Congress, providing for formal 
annexation of that part of Samoa known as “American Samoa,” over which 
the American Navy Department has had jurisdiction. This Senate resolution 
is supposed formally to confirm the cession of the Islands by native chiefs. 
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It is intended to make provision for a civilian government in the territory. 
Samoa now passes under the jurisdiction of the bureau of Insular Affairs. 
MEXICAN MIGRATION PRoBLEMS 


According to news dispatches from Mexico City, that government is mak- 
ing a vigorous campaign to stem the tide of emigration by which it is 
losing thousands of its citizens annually to the United States. The Mexican 
President has ordered an investigation of the problem which, it is believed, 
has its roots in the lack of employment existing south of the Rio Grande. 
The creation of new industries, rearrangement of tariff, prosecution of irri- 
gation plans, etc., are proposed as means to combat this outward flow of labor. 
It is stated that proposals urging the United States to limit immigration 
from Mexico are directly in accord with the wishes and plans of the Mex- 
ican government. 

In the allied field of immigration into Mexico, the Kuo-min News Agency 
recently carried a dispatch from Sonora, Mexico, which stated that the 
Mexican government was intending to tighten its regulations concerning 
the immigration of Chinese into Mexico upon the expiration of the Sino- 
Mexican treaty. The Chinese Legation in Mexico, however, is said to have 
the matter under discussion with the Mexican Foreign Office, in the hope 
that the new regulations will be cancelled. 

AusTRALia’s “Empty NortH” 


The Melbourne Argus has been showing considerable interest of late 
in the problem of a developmental policy for the large empty areas of the far 
north and center of the continent. The issue of February 11 contains a 
long and interesting article by Dr. J. A. Gilruth, first Administrator of the 
Northern Territory under the Commonwealth government. Dr. Gilruth dis- 
cusses various aids to pastoral development in these areas. In order to stimu- 
late settlement he suggests long-time leases free of rental and land tax, 
grant-loans for capital expenditure on improvements and original stocking, 
and government bores where necessary to insure adequate water supply. 
He discusses also the dire difficulties of those attempting to engage in pastoral 
activities in these regions and expresses the belief that if policies such as 
he suggests were adopted by the Home Affairs department the long standing 
difficulties of that department would be much mitigated and the potential 
wealth of Australia would be vastly increased. 

MINERAL O11 In AUSTRALIA 

A news dispatch from Perth, Western Australia, dated February 23, 
reports the recent discovery of mineral oil in that country which is already 
regarded as remarkable for its range of mineral resources. The Minister 
of Mines for Australia gives assurance of the credibility of the report as 
to the existence of crude oil. This should have considerable bearing on the 
various world problems resulting from a limited known oil supply. 

WESTERN SAMOA REPORT 

Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Minister for New Zealand, announces the pub- 
lication of a report of the commission sent by the New Zealand government 
to investigate the situation in Samoa. Three members of the New Zealand 
Civil Service went to Samoa last November to make this investigation, at 
the request of the Administrator for Samoa, who felt that the government 
should be advised concerning the organization of the official staff and finances 
of the territory. The report states that the Public Service of Western Samoa 
was in need of immediate reorganization and that among other causes the 
long period during which the Service had been out of contact with New 
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Zealand had contributed greatly to organizational deterioration. The report 
further states that “whatever the causes may have been, we are entirely satis- 
fied that the Samoan service as it exists today is by no means creditable 
to New Zealand and that urgent and drastic action is necessary to improve 
the position.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that, according to another news 
dispatch, Sir Maui Pomare, himself a Maori and an official of the New 
Zealand government when the Reform party was in power, suggests at this 
present juncture that an attempt should be made to reconcile the Samoans 
by reconsidering the government’s present policies concerning the depriva- 
tion of hereditary titles of native chiefs and the restricting of deputations. 
He also recommends the extension of the franchise. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE STUDY 


The International Chamber of Commerce, with headquarters in Paris, 
has nominated a Provisional Committee for the study of Chinese questions. 
Members named from China, Britain, Germany, the United States, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Holland and Japan, met together in Paris on February 8 last 
to outline a study into problems of Chinese reconstruction and the develop- 
ment of commercial transactions. Information to this effect was contained 
in the Bulletin of International News for February 16, 1929. 

INTERNATIONAL Postal CONFERENCE 

The International Postal Union holds its periodical conference early in 
May of this year in London, where agreements will be reached on any neces- 
sary changes in the laws and practices governing international postal service, 
such as tariffs, transit charges, new air-mail regulations, etc. Chinese news 
reports state that the Chinese government is particularly interested to cooper- 
ate, in view of the difficulties which the Chinese postal service has been 
encountering. Mr. Alfred Sze, Minister to Great Britain, Mr. Liu Shu-fan, 
Director-General of Posts, and five others have been appointed as repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese Republic to attend this conference. 

CARIBBEAN INSTITUTE 

A new institute for the study of Caribbean relations has been founded 
in Boston, under the directorship of Mr. Whiting Williams, who has been 
a student of current phases of Nicaraguan, Colombian and other South Amer- 
ican relations. This Institute plans schedules of travel and study throughout 
the South American region. 

Necro Lasor CONFERENCE 

The National Urban League, a Negro organization maintained for the 
study of problems arising out of the recent migrations of negroes from the 
agricultural South to the industrial North, is holding a conference to consider 
present trends in the employment of Negro labor in America. This con- 
ference will be held at Louisville, Kentucky, April 9 to 12, 1929. The con- 
ference expects to discuss such questions as the following: “After ten years 
of increased employment in the major industries of the United States, what 
is the status of the Negro Worker? Can this status be improved? What 
is happening to the so-called ‘Negro Jobs’? With the expansion of the 
Negro’s industrial opportunity in the North, is there a concurrent shrinkage 
of his industrial opportunity in the South? How can barriers against his 
employment be overcome? What should be done to enhance the position of 
Negro women workers? Are Negroes taking advantage of training facili- 
ties? Are Negro schools meeting the demands for training?” The National 
Urban League has its headquarters at 17 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Reflections 
EpirorIAL OPINION ON THE PAcIFICc 


LABOR AND THE DIET 
From the Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, Feb. 28, 1929 

It is remarkable that among all the interpellations in the present session of the 
Diet, that of Mr. Suzuki Bunji on the factory law last Tuesday and the reply oj 
Mr. Nagaoka, of the Social Bureau, represent a much higher level of parliamentary 
discussion than anything that has preceded them since the session began. Mr. Suzuki 
made reasonable criticisms, and Mr. Nagaoka replied, explaining some points, admitting 
that others were matters of opinion, and heartily agreeing with the interpellator on 
others—a manner of dealing with the interpellation that gives ground for hope oj 
progressive administration. Japan’s Labour Party is making a good start. ‘There 
was a passage in Mr. Suzuki’s questioning where he complained that the compensation 
for persons injured while at work was not sufficient. The worker who is accidentally 
injured and is disabled for a losg time, or perhaps permanently, naturally cannot re- 
gard the law as too generous; he has to suffer all his life. Yet the requirements of 
the law are such as to be little short of ruinous to a small employer who, through 
some accident, may have two or three men badly injured. The official idea is that 
the employer ought to suffer, and that the prospect of suffering is the only thing that 
keeps him up to the mark in guarding machinery and such-like matters. For the 
small employer it is a serious matter, and Mr. Suzuki would be doing a good service 
to all if he brought in measures for compensation insurance. 


JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 
From the Canton Gazette, Feb. 23, 1929 

The only Power that remains unwilling to recognize the validity of China’s con- 
tention that she is a Sovereign Nation is Japan. Only Japan, under the crushing yoke 
of a despotic militarism, still talks of special rights and interests. Japan has always 
had a good deal to say in regard to Manchuria, giving the whole world the impression 
that her aim has always been to turn the Three Eastern Provinces into a protectorate. 
She has hoped all along to succeed as well in Manchuria as she has succeeded in Korea 
and under the Tanaka regime she has made certain maneuvers which compel us to 
doubt the sincerity of her assurance, made through her propagandists, that she recog- 
nizes Chinese Sovereignty over the territory. . . . 

Now that General Chang Hsueh-liang has hoisted the Nationalist flag over Man 
churia, the Japanese Consul-General at Mukden declared himself greatly surprised and 
offended, affirming that he should have been consulted first. He has now gone to a 
hot-spring to recover himself from the shock! 

If Japan recognizes the Sovereignty of China in Manchuria, why should her con- 
sular officials there expect to be approached in connection with a domestic move on 
the part of the Chinese? 

The fact of the matter is that Japan does not recognize the Chinese Sovereignty 
over Manchuria. She is still holding out in the hope that her militarists could discover 
something new with which to excuse her imperialistic designs in China. That Baron- 
General Tanaka has something up his kimono sleeves is the opinion of Chinese in gen- 
eral and this assurance of Japan’s recognitidén of China’s Sovereignty in Manchuria is 
but to hoodwink the European Powers and America into believing that Japan is about 
to turn a new leaf. 


OPIUM 
From the Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, Feb. 28, 1929. 

The Chinese delegate always seems to be regarded at the Geneva Opium Conference 
as a nuisance—a vulgar person who disturbs the equanimity of the council by saying 
inconvenient things. The Manchester Guardian report of the meeting on January 25th 
brings this out very clearly. 

“At the afternoon session the Chinese delegate, Mr. Wang King-ky, Min- 
ister at Brussels and last year’s representative of the Nanking Government on 
the League Council, had to be requested by the President not to discuss po- 
litical matters. He irritated Sir Malcolm Delevingne by his insinuations that 
the Great Powers, by the application of their extraterritorial rights, are pro- 
tecting the illicit drugs traffic in China conducted by their own nationals. He 
also alleged that in a certain Shanghai concession seized opium is sold with 
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great financial profit to the neighboring colony. Mr. Wang King-ky declared that 

the new Chinese Government is determined to suppress opium cultivation in 

China, but demands from the other Powers the limitation of drug manufacture 

to the needs of medicine and science. . . . The speech, which had its tone 

been more moderate, might have made a greater impression, aroused a protest 

from Sir Malcolm, who demanded the withdrawal of all political allusions outside 

the scope of the Opium Committee. . . . Mr. Wang King-ky replied that a 

discussion of the opium situation in China is impossible without taking the 

extraterritorial rights and the unequal treaties into consideration.” 

And Mr. Wang was perfectly right. The delegates do not assemble with the 
intention of doing all they can to suppress the traffic in injurious drugs, but with 
that of maintaining their own nationals’ rights to get their share of whatever profits 
are going. The political conditions prevailing in China are an essential part oi the 
whole question, and will remain so, however annoyed Sir Malcolm Delevingne becomes, 
and however indignantly Mr. Sato may deny Mr. Wang’s charges. 


THE EXCLUSION LAW 
From the Osaka Asahi 
Translated in the Trans-Pacific, Feb. 2, 1929 

In his speech as Foreign Minister, Baron Tanaka referred to relations with America 
and pointed out that the question of the American immigration law was still pending. 
If we remember rightly, it was the first occasion on which a Foreign Minister alluded 
in his official capacity to that law, conveying our eager hope for its amendment. We 
are gratified with his frank argument and appreciate his statesmanlike discretion. 

The law under review is an absolute prohibition against the residence of our coun- 
trymen there and is discrimination against them. It is obviously an insult, and we 
hope that the Americans will amend it on their own initiative and thus demonstrate 
their goodwill toward Japan. It is far from us to conceal our resentment and dis- 
pleasure with that law, and we venture to show our feeling candidly so that the Amer- 
icans may rectify their injustice. Baron Tanaka has done what he ought as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at an important opportunity, and his speech represents our national 
sentiment. We urge both nations to exert their utmost endeavors with unfailing deter- 
mination that they may succeed in the amendment of the immigration law. 


THE CHINA DISCUSSIONS 

Relative to the breakdown of Sino-Japanese Tsinan negotiations in mid-February after a re- 
ported agreement, the Japan Weekly Chronicle, British owned journal in Kobe, has the following 
to say, amongst other things: 

It is said, however, that there is more than meets the eye in all this. One version 
has it that though there was nothing upon which Nanking was so insistent as the evac- 
uation of Shantung by the Japanese troops, this evacuation is really the last thing 
that the Nationalists want. It is pointed out that the Christian General, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
has not been heard of for quite a long time, and that this means that we shall soon 
hear of him again. He also regards Shantung as the strategic centre of China, and 
intends to march in just as quickly as the Japanese march out . Whoever holds Shan- 
tung has something to say in Manchurian affairs, and that is another complication to 
consider. Therefore the argument runs, General Tanaka is trying to serve the Nation- 
alist cause by dragging out the discussions until they can see some way to dispose of 
the Christian General, who is a cloud over both the Chinese and the Japanese land- 
scape. If this be the true explanation, General Tanaka is an extremely generous states- 
man, for he has allowed the whole blame for the negotiations to be placed on his 
shoulders, and the burden of an intensified boycott on those of the Japanese merchants. 
There is also another consideration. ‘The Chinese have learnt one lesson pretty thor- 
oughly. It took them a long time, but it appears that they have now made up their 
minds that though the policy of playing off one Power against another may still be 
useful, it must never go so far as seeking definite help from any foreign body against 
any Chinese rival. No slogan that General Feng might utter would be so potent 
as “The Nationalists are using Japanese troops.” With that he could make himself 
the most popular man in China, and the Nationalists would find, as many Chinese 
have already found, that foreign support, or even too definite foreign approval, is the 
worst possible recommendation that a Chinese leader can have among his own coun- 
trymen. 

It is somewhat difficult, therefore, to believe that General Tanaka is leaving things 
unsettled and keeping the troops in Shantung merely to please the Nationalists and 
to scare away the dreaded Christian General. 
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WHY NOT A CONFERENCE ON THE SHANGHAI QUESTION? 
From the China Weekly Review, Feb. 23, 1929 


The most logical way to settle the Shanghai question would be for the Powers 
chiefly concerned in the International Settlement to hold a regularly constituted con- 
ference with China and thus arrive at an equitable understanding on the question. This 
would enable foreign interests with their so-called vested rights to present their case 
and at the same time would enable China to present her case. Out of it would ulti- 
mately emerge an understanding that would be satisfactory to both sides in that it 
would provide for stability where only instability and uncertainty now exists. Ob- 
viously the present situation is unsatisfactory because the Chinese are not satisfied with 
their minority representation on the Council and their constant agitation for greater 
representation, if not granted, is certain to lead to constantly increased bitterness on 
both sides. What the authorities of the Settlement do not seem to realize is that China 
is quite likely to succeed in obtaining an abolition of extraterritoriality within the next 
year or so, in which case the Settlement as a purely foreign-administered political entity 
will no longer be of value. The passing of extraterritoriality will make it impossible 
to maintain the Volunteer Corps or foreign police department, because the personnel 
of both services will become subject to Chinese law and the Chinese courts. In view 
of this situation the logical thing to do would be for Powers chiefly concerned here 
to hold a conference with China and reach a definite understanding with China on the 
future status of the Settlement. The only other way out is to continue the present 
method of gradually increasing the Chinese representation on the Council and in the 
city departments, but as stated, this method is unsatisfactory because neither side is 
ever satisfied and this situation is largely responsible for the existing state of uncer- 
tainty, which is detrimental to all parties concerned, as is evidenced in the general slump 
and slackness in the local real estate and debenture market. 


CHINESE REALITIES 
From the Peking Leader, February 23, 1929 

Speaking at the annual Washington’s Birthday dinner in Peking on February 22, 
the American minister, Mr. J. V. A. MacMurray, said among other things that the 
present Chinese government had shown a sense of realities which set it sharply apart 
from Chinese governments of recent years and which entitled it to more consideration 
than these others had deserved. He urged all Americans to view the Chinese efforts 
to solve their problems with sympathy and understanding, and said the Administration 
should be given the benefit of all fair doubt, in the hope that the present seedling 
would develop into.a stalwart tree. 


A SUBTLE UNTRUTH 
From the North-China Herald, Feb. 16, 1929 


In general practice one has almost given up attempting to correct the inaccuracies 
of Chinese propagandists and their adherents. It is impossible to overtake them, and 
the statements sent out are for the most part so recklessly false and wild, that people 
who would believe them would believe anything. But the China Weekly Review of Feb- 
ruary 9, in speaking of Chinese ambitions regarding the future of Shanghai, published 
a very subtle untruth, which it is important to nail to the counter at once. This is it: 

There are certain facts or known elements in the so-called Shanghai Question, 
which must be faced by both foreigners and Chinese. The first is that the International 
Settlement of Shanghai is Chinese territory which was leased to foreigners for purposes 
of residence and business. The words underlined indicate the position which the Chinese 
are trying to assert, for the obvious reason that a lease is always terminable on 
one side or the other. But it is wholly untrue to suggest that foreigners hold their 
land in the International Settlement on any such terms. On the contrary, they bought 
it outright from the Chinese owners, paying from twice to four times the market value. 
Some Chinese families refused to sell and to this day enjoy all the amenities of foreign 
municipal administration without paying any rates. There is just this amount of foun- 
dation for the “China Weekly’s” innuendo, namely, that the Chinese Government in 
1843 raised the point that land could not be sold to foreigners; but it immediately got 
over the difficulty by the fiction that it was rented to them in perpetuity, in recognition 
of which a nominal land tax is payable to the Government. But there has never been 
any suggestion of a lease terminable at any date or under any conditions, until it was 
invented by adroit propagandists, trusting to the average ignorance of history. 
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THE ABORIGINE 
From the Melbourne Argus, Jan. 21, 1929 


The problem of the relations between the white man and the black, of how to fit 
children into the scheme of a “man-sized” civilisation, is as old as history and as un- 
settled as ever. In these later centuries the matter has been and is of vital interest to 
most great nations. The United States of America, not content with its own aboriginal 
problem, has created a second in its negro population, an importation which, like all 
coloured peoples, has only too literally fulfilled the injunction to “increase and multiply.” 
In old days the solution had the merit of simplicity. A conquered race was slain or 
enslaved. The conquered, if intellectually equal to the conqueror, at times won its in- 
dividual way to power... . 

The Australian aborigine is no more than a child of five. As a child he must 
be treated; with the indulgence shown to children, but with the firmness needed for 
disobedient children. In the inquiry now proceeding some most significant evidence 
has been given by persons who know, as distinguished from those who are zealous 
in good works but ignorant of their facts. Pastor Heinrich, for 10 years with the 
Lutheran mission at Hermannsburg, in Central Australia, spoke two cogent truths 
in giving evidence. He declared that able-bodied aborigines should be compelled to 
work; otherwise they remained about stations and became arrogant. He also advo- 
cated “legalised corporal punishment for blacks who misbehaved.” In other words, he 
regards the aborigine as a child whose moral code, whatever it be, is utterly alien 
from ours. For him no code can work save that of childhood. . 

It is a pardonable urror to treat them as equals, in submission to Christ’s teaching 
of the brotherhood of man. But even Christianity does not in fact by “brotherhood” 
mean equality. Men are still men, and children children. 

With all its attempts to do the right, the world of today has yet found no solution 
of the problem. For its own aborigines the United States has adopted the policy of 
segregation in reservations. This seems to be but the provision of comfort for the 
declining years of a dying race. There may be no other course in this world-wide 
clash between the adult intellect and that of childhood when white meets black, yet 
the measure taken seems to be little more than a confession of failure, combined with 
a determination to be kind. . . . 

Fortunately for Australia she has no negro problem, for in America the negro 
has come to stay. So far as he is concerned, despite negro universities and movements 
on his behalf, he is the hewer of wood and drawer of water for his white fellow- 
citizens. Australia has her White Australia policy; the United States was example 
enough to teach that. There may be short-sighted greed which would introduce col- 
oured labour among us, but it is as rare as it is short-sighted. In the existence side by 
side, or intermingled, of two wholly different planes of development there is inevitable 
danger for all concerned. 


CHANGES IN SAMOA 
From the New Zealand Herald, Feb. 12, 1929 


The reorganisation of staff and finances in Samoa, announced by the Prime Min- 
ister, has been decided upon, according to the statement, partly in consequence of the 
report made by the official committee which recently visited the islands. . . . The 
inquiry should throw light on the persistent allegation that Samoa is over-ridden with 
officials. This charge is usually advanced with a comparison between the number of 
officials under the German regime and the number at present, but seldom contains 
any reference to the great expansion of official activities, notably in the provision of 
education and medical and social services. An impartial survey such as can be ex- 
pected from the committee should bring these two aspects of the question into proper 
perspective. Meantime it is possible to say quite definitely that, so far as the reorganisa- 
tion contemplated can be expected to produce a saving of expenditure, it is welcome. 
Extravagant statements have sometimes been made about what administering Samoa 
costs New Zealand; they have been met and answered. Samoa is not supposed to 
be a profit-making asset. The ideal should be to have the territory self-supporting. 
That point has not yet been reached. The accounts, for instance, show an annual 
subsidy of £20,000 paid by the New Zealand Government during the past few years 
for educational and medical purposes. Presently that should become unnecessary, and 
any economy in administration helping to make it so is to be commended. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN POLICY 
From the Spectator, London, February 9, 1929 

British policy in regard to America, as it seems to us, should henceforward pe 
threefold. We ought first of all to insist that the Kellogg Pact, which by a not un- 
happy coincidence was ratified in the same session that saw the passing of the Cruiser 
Bill, is the governing factor. Second’v, we ought to go very slow in the matter oj 
naval building, as Mr. Baldwin has promised to do. Thirdly—and this is the most 
important point of all—we ought to undertake with America as soon as the oppor. 
tunity arises a full discussion on maritime law. An accidental clash between the two 
nations owing to the immemorial difference between our opinions on maritime law 
is actually the only danger. This opinion is fully supported by the conclusions to be 
drawn from two of the latest works on international law which we review elsewhere. 


SENATORIAL ELOQUENCE 
From the San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 6, 1929 


More eloquent than anything that can be said about it is the Senate vote on the 
cruiser bill. This, and the House vote last spring, tell clearly that the American 
people have not been fooled by pacifist sophistry. Only two classes have been 
fooled. One includes the foreign observers who thought the failure of the Senate 
to pass the bill before the last adjournment meant a victory for pacificism. ‘The other 
includes the pacificists themselves. 

The American people still recognize the Navy as the country’s first line of defense 
and are determined to give that line an efficient completeness. The bill does not mean 
at all that this country is starting a new naval competition. The bill does not carry 
a bigger Navy. It is only for completion of the Navy we have. 

Still less does this bill carry suggestion of an aggressive attitude toward the rest 
of the world. It is provision only of a prudent defense. The notice in it is not a 
threat, but only a warning that we will not be trampled on. 

Senator Borah’s amendment calling for an international conference to define the 
war time rights of neutrals does not affect the cruiser construction program by one 
iota. The cruiser bill is only a vehicle by which the Borah idea gets a free ride 
through the Senate. 

By itself Senator Borah’s amendment deals with a highly important subject, prob- 
ably the most important problem now existing in international law. The question of 
war time rights of neutrals has caused a number of wars in the last century and a 
half. In our own case it caused our near war with France in 1798, brought on the War 
of 1812 with England, caused us much trouble in the Civil War, and was the means 
of bringing us into the World War. Actually it has been the source of just one-half 
all our wars with foreign countries, if we count as a war the early flare-up with 

rance. 

The rights of neutrals need definition. But to get the definition is another matter. 
The definition that suits us one time does not suit us at another. The same goes for 
England. When the rights of neutrals are being trampled on it all depends on who 
is doing it. In the Napoleonic wars it was England that did the trampling and we 
objected. In the Civil War it was the other way around and England that did the ob- 
jecting. Any country is for the rights of neutrals when it is the neutral. When a country 
is a belligerent it sees the horse as of a different color. 


THE NEW QUOTAS 
From the New York World, March 3, 1929 


Congress having failed to suspend further the operation of the Immigration Law, 
the new quotas based upon national origins must come into effect on July 1. This is 
the arrangement that the Secretaries of State, Labor and Commerce once practically 
gave up as a bad job. A new committee of experts has finally worked out a system 
which President Coolidge has sent to Congress as the report of the three Secretaries. 
This will be used, unless Mr. Hoover finds another way before April 1. . . . Though 
the principle of restricted immigration seems fixed beyond repeal for the present, no 
one can claim that the law of 1924 is more than a stop-gap. Quota building is no easy 
task. The law needs more elasticity to enable the immigration authorities to soften 
cruelty in individual cases. That racial origins are not easily reckoned may be inferred; 
the experts have made three trials at figuring them, and the three results arrived at 
differ considerably. However, we must accept and use the national-origins test until 
or unless a better one is discovered and enacted into law. 
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MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 
From the Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, Mar. 1, 1929 

The number of natives of Mexico residing in the United States, according to our 
census figures, were 77,853 in 1890; 103,393 in 1900; 221,915 in 1910; and 486,418 in 
1920. During the eight years of the present decade no less than 398,000 Mexicans were 
legally admitted to the United States. No one knows how many came across the 
border surreptitiously, but it is estimated that the total number of illicit arrivals approxi- 
mately equals the legal entrees. It was this mass migration of peons during recent 
years that has caused a demand for restrictive legislation. 

Certain California farmers’ organizations still maintain that they could not get 
along if the influx of Mexican peons should be greatly reduced. They maintain that 
agriculture depends upon cheap and docile labor. Untortunately, the Mexicans do not 
remain on farms as agricultural laborers but crowd into the slums of the cities. ‘This 
is clearly shown by the increase in the Mexican population of various cities. 

Sixty-two per cent of these immigrants are illiterate, and less than five per cent 
have become citizens. This is stated to be the worst showing made by any nationality. 

The American Federation of Labor has finally declared in favor of placing the 
Mexicans under the quota system. It is to be regretted that this declaration came only 
after four long years of dallying with futile phrases about the regulation of immigration 
through “self-restraint” and a gentlemen’s agreement. ‘Io be sure, every organization 
that aims to move forward is bound to make mistakes. It is doubtful, however, if the 
American Federation of Labor throughout its history has made a more serious blunder 
than this childish trial to prevent a horde of Mexican peons from improving their living 
conditions. No sane person can blame a poor Mexican peon for making an effort to 
double and treble his wages. And this is exactly what is accomplished when the afore- 
said Mexican moves northward across the border of the United States. Certainly, it is 
utterly ridiculous to expect the hungry, illiterate Mexican immigrant to stay at home 
because a few well meaning men have declared that self-restraint is a nobler and higher 
achievement than the enactment of another exclusion law. 

The same fatuous gentlemen’s agreement also promised on the part of Mexican 
signatories “a restrictive policy, and if necessary, legislation excluding all peoples of 
Oriental birth or extraction.” 

All available data have settled without serious doubt the deplorable fact that the 
Oriental population of the Mexican border states is increasing at an alarming rate. 
The Chicago Tribune of recent date, quoted a member of the Mexican Congress who 
complained that Chinese are pouring into Sonora, Sinaloa and Lower California in 
alarming numbers and that Mexican laborers are leaving those districts. It is estimated 
that at least 20,000 Chinese have entered Mexico in twelve months. While the Chinese 
who formerly went to Mexico were merchants, traders and farmers, the majority are 
now laborers. 

Confirming this news, Current History quotes no less a person than A. Aoki, 
Japanese Ambassador to Mexico, as follows: “We are sending our immigrants only 
where they are welcome. At present they are welcome in Mexico and Brazil.” 

Does this indicate that Mexico has adopted a restriction policy toward Orientals? 

Happily, the foredoomed gentlemen’s agreement has come to an end and the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor stand instructed to work for exclusion by 
law instead of waiting for results through beautiful words and phrases! 

The Senate Committee on Immigration has already favorably reported a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Harris, placing Mexicans under the quota restriction. The application 
of this quota, according to Commissioner General of Immigration, will limit Mexican 
immigration to 1557 each year. Let us hope that real statesmanship will prevail and 
that the Harris bill will be enacted into law at an early date. Every additional group 
of Mexicans who enter the United States under the present arrangement, whereby the 
gates are kept wide open, adds to the already existing unemployment situation. 


WAR-MAKING TARIFFS 
‘ From the New Leader, New York, Jan. 19, 1929 

The ideal of the owners of American mass production appears to be to make 
our tariff walls prohibitive of imports and to insist that the tariffs of other nations 
be low enough to admit American exports. As a result we are again facing a tariff 
war with France and a few other countries. 

In 1927 France agreed to postpone action in increasing her tariff on nearly 500 
items in expectation that the United States would make some concessions. Now it 
appears that no American concessions will be made. On the contrary, it appears that 
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American rates will be increased. France will certainly retaliate by increasing her 
import taxes. This will bring protests from the United States and bitter feeling will 
be engendered between the two countries. 

But other nations are affected by the American tariff policy which now enables the 
United States to export three times the manufactured goods that we import. What 
this means to other nations is evident if we reverse it. The United States would then 
object to high rates abroad because of the more reasonable rates maintained here. 

American policy cannot continue without leading to bitter international relations 
and possibly to war. Commerce is international and one nation cannot hog it without 
danger to other nations. ‘The tariff-making at Washington may prove to be war- 
making in the next few years. 


THE CRUISERS AND A CRUISER 
From the Nation, New York, February 13, 1929 


So the militarization of America goes on apace. Here we have the latest and 
ripest fruits of the war to end war and to safeguard democracy. Here we have an- 
other legacy from Woodrow Wilson who wanted force without stint and_ blindly 
believed that he could exorcise force from the world by spilling the blood of a hundred 
thousand Americans. Now, ten years after the end of that war, Americans are com- 
pelled to read from the lips of the Reeds, the Bruces, and many others the precise 
language of national defense of militarism and imperialism which when it came from 
the Germans in 1914 was portrayed to all Americans as meaning the destruction of 
democracy and the end of civilization! We had not thought to live to see’ the German 
militarists thus justified. 


ANOTHER PHILIPPINE ANGLE 
From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, March 23, 1929 


We have listened to so many demands from Filipinos in the past for the complete 
independence of their islands that there is still an odd sound to the new note being 
heard more and more frequently of late. 

Leaders just as important as the old-time claimants of full freedom are now 
protesting that the Philippines are far from ready for economic and political expatria- 
tion. Those who wish immediate liberty for the Philippines, said a recent speaker in 
the national house of representatives, are wishing them the liberty of a man when he 
is discharged from employment. 

The speaker was Pedro Guevara, resident commissioner at Washington from the 
Philippine islands, and his speech was a vehement defense of the United States policy 
in the islands and a warning to his people to be not too impatient in their demands. 

“Opposed to immediate separation but committed to eventual independence and mili- 
tantly against the integration and annexation of the Philippines to the United States 
—such is my position,” he said. “It is dictated by prudence, common sense and the 
aspiration to see a real and enduring Filipino nation.” 

Guevara declared the Filipinos are mentally prepared tod maintain an independent 
government, but that it would be extremely unwise for the Filipinos to separate from 
the United States now and thereby lose the political, the diplomatic, the economic and 
the military protection of the United States. 


WHAT THEY SAY 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 15, 1929 
Stanley Baldwin: “I think the influence of great literature on both sides of the 
Atlantic, if we read wisely, may be a far better means of interpreting one to the other 
than can be accomplished by either politicians or the press.” 
Philip Kerr: “Human progress depends more on raising the thinking power of the 
people than on any government in the world.” 
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Books of the Pacific 


JAPAN UNDER TAISHO TENNO 


By A. Morgan Young 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1928. 12s. 6d 


The era of Taisho is comparatively a brief period that followed a long 
and illustrious era of Meiji. During Meiji Japan witnessed a great awaken- 
ing and remarkable development, that have aroused marvel and admiration 
all the world over. The Taisho has been, however, no less important and 
interesting than the period preceding, especially from the political and social 
point of view. “During those fourteen years Japan became the third mari- 
time Power of the world both in naval strength and commercial tonnage; 
her warships swept the Pacific and Indian Oceans and the Mediterranean ; 
her representative at Versailles enforced her will on a reluctant Europe; 
her officers took part in determining Europe’s new boundaries; her manu- 
factures were in the most eager demand in every country in the world; 
and her growing power so alarmed the United States that the President 
called a conference at Washington to try to limit it, while the Congress 
passed a bill to prevent Japanese immigration.” 

The volume before us by an able editor of the Kobe Chronicle is an ad- 
mirably clear presentation of the more or less important events and affairs 
of the Taisho period, very well packed into a handy and readable bulk. 
Nearly all of the important political and social occurrences of the period 
have been touched and commented upon. Certainly a perusal will impress 
the reader with the multitudinous nature of the problems which have con- 
fronted the empire during the brief period of a decade and a half. 

One may not agree with all the interpretations of the author on the 
many facts that he has dealt with. Not infrequently the reader is reminded 
that his is the attitude of an editorial writer for a journal which stands in 
opposition to the government administration. It is only natural for the 
author to be consciously or unconsciously inclined to adopt a British view- 
point. But it should be admitted that generally speaking the narrative is 
fair and accurate, and the remarks and comments are very well pointed. 
I found no dull page in the whole book. --T. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
By Lewis Meriam and Associates 
Institute for Government Research 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1928. G$5.00 


As explained in the foreword, this survey of Indian affairs in the United 
States was undertaken in 1926 by the Institute for Government Research, 
at the request of Secretary of Interior Work. The Institute in the beginning 
set two years as necessary for an adequate and authoritative survey while 
Dr. Work wanted it in six months, explaining that two years would be 
too late “to be of any real value to him.” A compromise was made on 
approximately one year, and the completed report submitted to Secretary 
Work on February 21, 1928. Yet notwithstanding the urgency of some 
of the remedial legislation recommended in the report, particularly for relief 
of the semi-starved children in boarding schools, the report seems not to 
have been submitted to Congress, and was not released until May 28, last 
year, too late for any action during that session. 

Manifestly an effort to set forth fairly the monstrous evils of Indian 
administration with a minimum of embarrassment to the powers that ordered 
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the survey, it could never be mistaken for a report from any anti-Indian- 
Bureau agency. In text or footnote, the reader is constantly being assured 
that no attempt is being made to hold the Indian Bureau accountable for 
this or that intolerable and shameful condition—Congress is entirely to l)lame 
because it has not furnished larger funds. One may be pardoned, in the light 
of this report, for wondering whether, had there been larger funds ayail- 
able, there would now be any Indians left! 

For the very reason that it is the result of a year’s survey by a care- 
fully selected group of scientists (well-known experts in their several fields), 
and made at the behest of the head of the Department responsible for the 
guardianship of the Indians and their vast interests, and because the findings 
are couched in conservative language with no attempt made to place respon- 
sibility, this report will carry conviction where the same facts more dramati- 
cally and more minutely presented by forces working frankly in the Indians’ 
behalf would be refused credence. 

The very first pronouncement of the General Summary negatives most 
emphatically the notion generally existing, and fostered by the Indian Bureau, 
that the Indians are rich: “An overwhelming majority of the Indians are 
poor, even extremely poor.” Running through the volume are a wealth of 
statistics to prove the statement. 

There is much repetition of identical facts and recommendations by the 
several investigators, especially in the reports of education and health experts, 
that but serves to emphasize the gravity of the evils disclosed. In no par- 
ticular are the revealed conditions so appalling as in that relating to the 
children—conditions which have repeatedly been reported to Congress and 
the general public by the American Indian Defense Association, Red Cross 
and other agencies, and vigorously denied by the Indian Bureau. On page 16 
the report says, “Both the government and the missionaries often failed to 
study, understand, and take a sympathetic attitude toward Indian ways, 
Indian ethics, and Indian religion.” One result of this attitude has been 
the policy of wholesale tearing away of children from their families as early 
as six years old and keeping them herded in morally and physically unhealth- 
ful boarding schools during their formative years in order to cure them of 
being Indian. 

In the very first recommendation “for immediate action” the survey staff 
urges that an appropriation of one million dollars be sought from Congress 
“at the earliest possible moment to improve the quantity, quality, and variety 
of diet available for Indian children in boarding schools.” It also recommends 
at other points in the report abandonment of the boarding school policy at 
the earliest possible moment,—in the meantime vast changes in buildings, 
revolutionary changes in educational methods and scope, teaching and off- 
cial personnel, abrogation of half-time work for the children, etc. The fol- 
lowing — support these recommendations : 

he survey staff finds itself obliged to say frankly and unequivocally 
that the provisions for the care of the Indian children in boarding schools 
are grossly inadequate. The outstanding deficiency is in the diet furnished the 
Indian children, many of whom are below normal health. The diet is deficient 
in quantity, quality, and variety.” (p. 11) 

“The average allowance for food per capita is approximately eleven cents 

a day, exclusive of the value of food secured from the school farm. The amount 

from the farm varies greatly. It permits a few schools, a very few, to ap- 

a reasonable standard. . . . At Rice School, the average amount spent 
for food was nine cents a day. The children were not receiving an adequate 
amount of food even of the very limited variety supplied. Malnutrition was 
evident.” (p. 327) 
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“Next to dietary deficiencies comes overcrowding in dormitories. The 
boarding schools are crowded materially beyond their capacities.” (p. 12) 

Of the fact that the children are compelled to work half time in pro- 
ductive work for school maintenance, the survey says: 

“The normal day at the boarding schools, with its marked industrial fea- 
tures, is a heavy day even for well, strong children. It is too much for a child 
below normal. Added to insufficiency of diet and overcrowding, it may be 
an explanation of the low general health among children in Indian boarding 


schools.” (p. 192 5 
“The labor of children as carried on in Indian boarding schools would, 


it is believed, constitute a violation of child labor laws in most states.” (p. 376) 

Of special and perhaps hopeful interest to the growing number who 
believe that physical vigor is to be achieved and maintained by means of 
wholesome food and healthful living habits rather than by medicines and 
so-called preventive serums and vaccines are the survey’s disclosures con- 
cerning two of the most widespread diseases among the Indians which have 
developed and grown to devastating proportions under Government pro- 
tection. 

“The major diseases of the Indians are tuberculosis and trachoma. Tuber- 
culosis unquestionably can best be combated by a preventive, curative diet and 
proper living conditions, and a considerable amount of evidence suggests that 
the same may prove true of trachoma.” (p. 12) 

“As a vital measure in preventive medicine the Indian Service should take 
immediate steps to increase the quantity, quality, and variety of the diet of 
Indian children in boarding schools. . . . Also as a measure in preventive 
medicine the existing overcrowding in boarding schools should be eliminated.” 
Concerning trachoma the statement is made that while it has been the 

practice of the Bureau to treat the disease by “a radical surgical oper- 
ation . . . the result has not borne out the theory” that this would effect 
cure. On the other hand, the health report goes on to say that it is strongly 
indicated that the disease is due to diet deficiency: 

“Stucky, in his work among the mountaineers of Kentucky, has found 
splendid results following dietetic management of his cases. Other workers have 
obtained gratifying results by the same means.” (p. 210) 

“It seems a questionable procedure to try to heal a localized condition by 
Pars — when the whole body lacks the food necessary to nourish 
it.” (p. 

The reporton economic conditions, while disclosing some startling 
facts concerning the mismanagement of Indian property, leaves much to be 
desired in the way of information concerning tribal reimbursable debts and 
the handling of Indian trust moneys and natural resources. It will be in- 
teresting to add to this illuminating volume the reports of the Senate Com- 
mittee and that of the Comptroller-General made during the past year, 
which ought soon to be available. —B. G. 
RUSSO-CHINESE DIPLOMACY 
By Ken-shen Weigh 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai, China, 1928 

There is an extensive literature on Chinese international relations written 
by foreigners. Here is a monographic treatment of a specific topic, “Russo- 
Chinese Diplomacy” written by a Chinese scholar, Ken-shen Weigh, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins), Former Chief of Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
the National Government of the Republic of China. 

The study covers the whole field of the diplomatic relations between these 
two contiguous states from the Treaty of Nertchinsk, signed in 1689, to 
the conclusion of the Agreement on Ginen Principles on May 31, 1924, 
with emphasis, however, on the relations since the Sino-Japanese War. A 
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concluding chapter, written in December, 1927, discusses the question of 
Bolshevism and China. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part 1, “China and Czarist Russia :” 
Part 2, “China and Soviet Russia,” and contains the following chapters: 

Early Relations Between China and Russia; Russia’s Political Ambitions 
in Manchuria; Russia’s Further Political Ambitions in Manchuria; Relations 
between China, Russia and Mongolia; White and Red Intrigues in Mongolia; 
The Chinese Eastern Railway and Its Zone; Chinese-Russian Diplomacy 
(1917-1924) ; Bolshevism and China. 

The Appendices include: 

Contract for the Construction and Operation of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, September 8, 1896; Statutes of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
December 4, 1896; Sino-Russian Agreements, Declarations, and Exchange of 
Notes, May 31, 1924. 

Dr. Weigh’s study will be reviewed in a future number of “Pacific Af- 
fairs.” —C.F.L. 
THE CITIES OF AUSTRALIA 
By Kathleen Ussher 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 1928. 5s 

Miss Ussher uses her cities as media for presenting the spirit of her 
nation’s people, saying: “In the building of a city is expressed the spirit 
of its people. National characteristics are here writ large in the enduring 
language of stone and brick and steel.” It is for this reason that her small 
volume may have, for students of the Pacific, interest somewhat more funda- 
mental than a mere guide to travel. Yet for the reader who only wishes 
to become acquainted, friendly fashion, with dwellers on the other side of 
the earth, the book serves that purpose too, quite delightfully and with small 
drain on one’s leisure or one’s thought processes. Her cities become very 
human, homely, pleasantly comprehensible places, set off by flashes of beauty 
and often touched with something of magic by the author’s own warm feeling. 

For Miss Ussher is Australia born—city born, which last has a special 
significance in a land where such sharp distinction is drawn and felt between 
dwellers of the towns and dwellers of the “bush.” She can, then, make the 
cities live for us as she might not the “up-country,” and it is amusing to 
note from her preface that she intends this volume quite as much as an 
interpretation to her countrymen of the bush, as to the outside world. In 
fact she questions if the former would, because of her coast-city birth, con- 
sider her “worthy to be classed as Australian at all!” 

“The Cities of Australia” is one of a series recently inaugurated by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, London, under the general title, “The Outward 
Bound Library.” There is a companion volume on “The Australian Bush,” 
by Mary Fullerton. This series of handbooks is intended to comprise the 
main overseas territories of the British Commonwealth of Nations, pos- 
sessions, dependencies, protectorates, etc., and to give “information and en- 
tertainment to travellers and emigrants and their friends at home.” 

In living up to this last quoted purpose Miss Ussher does not omit, in 
the course of her description of social conditions in Australian cities, to 
tell the prospective feminine “immigrant” just what she may expect of the 
housing problem and what “quantities” of tub-frocks—‘fresh and frilly 
and flippant” tub-frocks—she will need for the summer weather! There are 
chapters devoted to a not-too-detailed study of educational life and opportun- 
ities, music and the arts and the more romantic aspects of industry and 
shipping. —E. G. 
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THE NEW ZEALANDERS 
By Hector Bolitho 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 1928. 5s 

In “The New Zealanders,” Hector Bolitho carries readers of the “Out- 
ward Bound” series rapidly through the several stages of the Dominion’s 
known existence. The picturesque ‘‘yesterday” of the Maori discoverers, the 
amazing coming of the first whalers, the stern romance of early settlement, 
pass rapidly across the first five pages of his narrative. There follow vivid 
paragraphs sketching the warfare waged in the settlements by those whom he 
refers to surprisingly as “the Maori invaders ;” and then the ever sordid story 
of native depression in the wake of white conquest. He tells this rather pithily, 
as when he says of the defeated Maori: “Then they sat back and became 
demoralised. ‘The missionaries came with their ten commandments and their 
mouth organs and their pills. ‘By kripey, this Wikitoria, she rule one very 
big tribe,’ they [the Maori] thought. They smoked tobacco and took pills 
and they wore trousers and they threw away their magnificent mats and 
feathers and war clubs, and they fumbled with the triggers of guns, like 
children mesmerised before the window of a toy-shop.” (p. 6) 

Contrary to the average recorder, Mr. Bolitho is not at this point fulsome 
in praise of the missionary. Instead he says: “I am inclined to be niggardly 
in giving general praise to missionaries because they have approached their 
‘work in such varied ways, with such varied results. I believe that onl 
men of extraordinary knowledge and wisdom and love are capable of mould- 
ing the lives of people who cannot intellectually comprehend what is meant 
by Divine Grace. There have been too many unfortunate examples of the 
white man’s morality and ethics in the South Seas to warrant the European’s 
patronage of the black heathen,” (pp. 7-8) ; and then adds—perhaps a ques- 
tionable compliment—that at least “the missionaries are able to make native 
people conscious of sin.” He does, however, give due credit to the greatness 
of certain early leaders, adding: “All pioneers pave the way for second- 
rate men.” 

Then came the excitement of Gold, and with it the colony’s leaping 
growth. Here he is apt to startle the literal reader, familiar with pioneer 
history in other parts of the world, with such statements as: “Somehow or 
other only the right people came.” He explains this by saying, “The author- 
ities . . . frowned on the charlatan, the ne’er-do-well . . . They kept the 
country for British people. . . . They frowned on the Asiatic when he 
screwed his mysterious face into a smile at the door. . . . They kept it 
British and they made it England. . . . Their policy was selfish and good 
and wise.” (p. 12) 

Of the Maori, that section of the population which perforce those wise 
authorities could not legislate out of existence, the author says: “The Maori 
stands apart from all the other dark men of the earth . . . To understand 
them completely, to appreciate the poetry that stirs within the Maori con- 
sciousness, we may turn to their legends and see that they were no ordinary 
brown men whom the white subdued; they were no unbelieving, barbaric 
natives who shook their defiant spears at the intruding barquentines that 
rested in the harbours and poked their impudent bows into the rivers,” (p. 
14). He retells the Maori legend of the beginning of life to illustrate the 
beauty of spirit of those mystic warriors, a spirit that has become entangled 
with the very life strands of white New Zealanders. 

And these white New Zealanders, we are told, after they are compared 
with other Empire populations, emerge as the most British, the most conserva- 
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tive, and yet the most constructive of all the British peoples on the earth. 
New Zealand has accomplished what other nations failed to gain through 
revolution, and accomplished it with a “conscientious, humanitarian, efficient, 
Conservative Government.” We are told that “there is no other country on 
the earth today where the artisan and the labourer, their wives and children, 
may live in such comfort and harmony with the people who control finance 
and labour ;” that New Zealand’s officials are “honest, solid and good,” 
being mainly “bluff, hearty farmers . . . men who never lose touch with 
the earth; men who know farming produces the greatest moral and material 
riches.” And while all this may seem a trifle too generously sweeping in tone, 
one is inclined to let the author off the charge of creating too perfect a 
Utopia, until a certain smug note of self-righteousness creeps into his de- 
scription of the social structure. “Honest husbands, faithful wives and duti. 
ful children, all living happily under one roof,” are, we should believe, fairly 
scarce except in New Zealand. New Zealand has something of a monopoly 
on social virtue, especially when compared with other Empire outposts. Im- 
morality and licence have fairly conquered the world; “but New Zealand has 
escaped this so far;” and “a respect for virtue and a reluctance toward un- 
godly living have permeated young New Zealand life.” Perhaps it is only 
the skepticism born of this restless age in more benighted portions of the 


earth that leads one to reject such desirable descriptions as a bit over-. 


sugared. 

The wealth of material embodied in this small volume is put together 
in rather higgledy-piggledy fashion but with a certain charm—youthful 
memories, descriptive bits, careful evaluations, unrelated items of interest. 
From it exudes the pungent odor of old wharves and shipping, the smell of 
brown, sunbaked soil, of clover and fern and green grazing land, all crammed 
oddly in amongst painstaking chapters on educational systems, prisons, na- 
tional health, etc. But though he describes women’s socio-political activities, 
and sheep-dipping, with equal solemnity and exactitude, it is obvious that 
the author’s heart is really put into such subjects as the mountains, fishing 
and hunting, Maori legends, picnic places, strawberries and primroses. This 
makes of an otherwise dull book a very pleasant human record. —E.G. 
VITAL FACTORS IN CHINA’S PROBLEMS 
By Lee Teng-hwee 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai, 1928 

Mr. Lee Teng-hwee of Tuh Tan University, Shanghai, has here attempted 
to prepare an English reading-book for advanced students in China, in har- 
mony with modern educational practice. He has set up for himself the fol- 
lowing difficult criteria in his selection of material—that it be a guide to 
patriotic and constructive endeavor, that it be inspirational, stimulative and 
practical, and that it have special bearing on China’s problems. In his fore- 
word he explains that while some of the material incorporated in the text 
may seem to have international rather than purely national bearing, yet 
“students, in order to be intelligently patriotic, must not be blind to the great 
world movements, which directly or indirectly affect China; for, according 
to modern conception, patriotism is inevitably bound up in the spirit of in- 
ternationalism.” 

The lessons consist of individual essays or articles on various phases of 
China’s educational, economic, political and moral life and on current inter- 
national affairs, selected from various Chinese and western publications, 
such as the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, the Chinese Student 
Monthly, the China Weekly Review, the China Press, the Popular Science 


essay 


grati 
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Magazine, American Review of Reviews, Current Events, etc. The authors 
and sources are mainly Chinese, but there are several western writers in- 
cluded, such as John H. Reisner, of the Agricultural College of Nanking 
University, J. Stewart Burgess,,of the Sociology Department of Yenching 
University, Julean Arnold, U. S. Commercial Attaché in China; and there 
are bits from the writings of the late Woodrow Wilson and Samuel Gompers, 
Elihu Root, Otto H. Kahn and Jan C. Smuts, on general or international 
questions. 

The book is interesting as an exposition of the type of English material 
on which Chinese students of today are being grounded. There is much 
emphasis upon the mental and moral discipline needed to fit the young gen- 
eration for service in China’s glorious future. In that respect the opening 
essay, by S. J. Chuan, formerly of Tsinghua College, sounds the keynote: 

“China stands today at the dawn of an extraordinary age. Freed from 

the chains of ancient thought and superstition, she is beginning to win victories 

in the domains of science, commerce, and industry. From the very depths of 

corruption and the immobility of conservatism, she is emerging into the realms 

of progress and prosperity. Indeed, with her tremendous population and the 

unlimited amount of her natural resources, no region is too remote for her hand 

to reach, no place too sacred for her eyes to penetrate. Filled with burning 

patriotism within and cheered by these bright prospects without, there runs 

in every man’s and every woman’s mind but one thought—the thought of making 

his country strong. But will the aforesaid means make China strong? No! 

They may be efficient means to make China brutally strong, but not truly 

great. For, if China is ever to be a great nation, it must be by means of strong 

individualities.” 

Industrial and political weakness are faced frankly. International rela- 
tions, though discussed but briefly from the political aspects, are treated in a 
moderate, liberal spirit. There is much space given to peace and its agencies. 
Party politics is wholly omitted. There is but slight reference to traditional 
ethics. Social problems—as for instance the Opium Question, which has 
large international implications—are treated with uncompromising firmness 
but with moderation. C. C. Wu contributed the article on Relations between 
China and the West, an historical summary written dispassionately and fairly. 
One of the most forthright essays in the book is on Extraterritoriality, in 
which, in no uncertain terms, the author (Chong-su See, Ph.D.) tells of the 
origin and functioning of the system, cites types of abuse, and states the 
conviction that its circumstances have been a strong deterrent, among other 
things, to the spread of foreign trade over China. Manchuria is discussed 
only in relation to the wool industry and incidentally in a factual summary 
of early Chino-Japanese relations. —E. G. 
CHINA AND JAPAN 
By Frank F. Bunker 
J. P. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1928. G$1.50 

The many who are ever on the lookout for books on the Orient for use 
in schools or to give to their own children will welcome this second book by 
Dr. Bunker in the series of “Lands and Peoples.” The 149 illustrations alone 
are enough to intrigue and hold the interest of a boy or girl. The pictures 
are especially well chosen, carrying as many of them do human interest of 
people at their work, photographs of children and animals. The book con- 
tains a mass of interesting information and the subjects are such as to interest 
not only youth, but adults as well. 

China is especially well handled. But for some unexplainable reason, 
unless it is that Dr. Bunker arrived in that country five months after the 
disaster, the section on Japan starts off with the earthquake of 1923 and the 
gratitude of the Japanese tor American aid, then moves on to the industries 
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of Japan, and finally into the period of Western contacts. The result is that pane 


the reader is historically dizzy. This approach would be especially confusing Willia 


to a child. The reader is never given the folkloric background of Japan in B 
which the Enthronement literature is so rich, but is rather left with the f eeling who : 
that Japan’s early history and arts were but a Chinese offshoot. civilis 
And yet, despite this, some of the most interesting material in the book is sit 
is on Japan. Especially noteworthy is the portion regarding the visit of the few 1 
first Japanese ambassadors to the United States. Everyone knew this was Samo 
their first glimpse outside their own little island kingdom, yet they showed work 
no surprise at anything. This was, of course, due to their Samurai code Coun 
of self-control. Their dairies, of which Dr. Bunker publishes portions, tell of th 
a very different story. When they visited Congress there were speakers adole: 
“wildly brandishing their arms as if they had lost their tempers. Our impres- 7 
sion was that some important State affairs were under discussion, but of the 
course we did not understand a single word, and we did not ask what was p 
going on, as we were afraid that it would not be the correct thing to inquire P yao 
into the State affairs of another nation.” And again, when they saw women reciad 
in the enormous crinoline skirts of the period, “It was, of course, with no but | 
small wonder that we had witnessed this extraordinary sight of men and ne 
bare-shouldered women hopping around the floor arm in arm, and our wonder Ff pane 
at the strange performance became so great that we began to doubt whether [ | 
we were not on another planet. . . . It seems very funny indeed to us, as ff D 
dancing in our country is done by professional girls only, and is not at all Ff a 
a man’s pastime.” y much 
Of the industrious farmer folk Dr. Bunker says: “It seemed to me that ff te 


they were always at work. Never yet have | seen any of them sitting down i 
to rest. Perhaps they do, but I never caught them at it, much as I traveled ff pool 


about in the rural districts. Neither have I ever been up too early in the prtis: 
morning to find them in their fields or on the way to them, and yet I often She, 
saw the day break. As long as I could see at night they were there. More- oe I 
over, rarely did I ever observe a Japanese farmer look up from his work ‘ha 
when our train went rumbling swiftly by.” These people are pictured as rs 7 
not much above dumb beasts. A little investigation in these rural districts ee 
would, no doubt, have enabled Dr. Bunker to give a very different mental — 
picture to his readers. As Abraham Lincoln said, “God must have loved the ae 
common people, for he made so many of them.” es 

It is amazing in a book that is confessedly written to aid in cultivating ra 
good will between nations to find at the end of the chapter on concentration Dr. I 
of population in China the following exclusion propaganda: “Enough has pris 
been said about the thrift, perseverance, and industry of the laboring classes mae 
and their standard of living to show how disturbing it would be if any great a 


number were permitted to enter a country, such as the United States, where Dr. b 
conditions are very different. It is clear that it would be impossible to effect aie 
an adjustment without untold trouble.” fue 

On the paper jacket we find a reference to “heathen temples” which the tr 
recalls China’s exclusion of the moving picture of “Ben Hur” on the ground 


that it encouraged superstition. — 

The criticisms of this book may, perhaps, seem more severe than it a 8 
deserves, but we believe they are justified because this is an era when edu- able.” 
cators are striving to educate children away from nationalistic tendencies the ¢h 
and into world citizenship, and writers for youth can well afford to be ap 


severe with each other and with themselves in an effort to raise the standards ‘ 
; o kes 
of education. —B. M. | 
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COMING OF AGE IN SAMOA 
By Margaret Mead 
William Morrow & Company, New York, 1928. G$3.00 

Between the covers of this book we are given the picture of a people 
who are perhaps as happy, from the standpoint of every person in it, as any 
civilization the world has ever known. Life is gracious. The pattern of life 
is simple. Compared with our civilization, there are few misfits in life; 
few tabus. It is amazing that in this psychological study of the youth of 
Samoa, Dr. Mead has made the characters live and move before us. The 
work was undertaken by her under a scholarship from the National Research 
Council. Her object was to study a primitive society, compare it with that 
of the United States, and then decide whether or not the difficulties of our 
adolescents are “due to being adolescent or to being adolescent in America.” 

There are interesting comparisons. While our tendency is to encourage 
the precocious child, in Samoa he is scoffed at for “presuming above his 
age,” and even punished. Only in the dance is precocity encouraged. Chil- 
dren are cared for by older children and there is no mother complex to be 
reckoned with. Youth is inclined to shirk responsibility by saying, “I am 
but young,” but the group activities of the boys stimulate them to skill, 
and they early learn the lesson of cooperation, which is no part of a girl’s 
training. 

Dr. Mead’s conclusion is that “Adolescence is not necessarily a time of 
stress and strain, but the cultural conditions make it so,” thus giving our 
much maligned youth a verdict of “not guilty.” Dr. Mead’s study is valuable 
to the West. In the chapter on “Our Educational Problems,” she says, “Realiz- 
ing that our own ways are not humanly inevitable nor God-ordained, but are 
the fruit of a long and turbulent history, we may well examine in turn all of 
our institutions, thrown into strong relief against the history of other civiliza- 
tions, and, weighing them in the balance, be not afraid to find them wanting.” 
She pleads that our children may be so educated that they may be able to 
choose for themselves the way of life from our bewildering civilization. 
As it is, she states, “We present to our children the picture of a battlefield 
where each group is fully armoured in a conviction of the righteousness of its 
cause. And each of these groups makes forays among the next generation. 
. . . Samoa knows but one way of life and teaches it to her children. Will 
we, who have the knowledge of many ways, leave our children free to choose 
among them?” 

It is seldom that a scientific study goes into edition after edition. But 
Dr. Mead’s subject has popular appeal. Here more than in novels, more 
even than in confession stories, the reader may peer into the lives of other 
people. With Judge Lindsey baring the lives of the youths of the United 
States, it is no small wonder that Samoa, too, must go on the dissecting table. 
Dr. Mead spent nine months in Samoa. She went into the country without 
a knowledge of the language. We ask, along with some Polynesians, how can 
a foreigner who must learn the language get from the people with certainty 
the truth of their most intimate personal affairs? As a cultivated and much- 
traveled Polynesian has remarked upon the book, “I, who speak their lan- 
guage and am of their blood, could not get these facts from them. Some of 
them I fear are not facts, but ‘yes-es’ carelessly given, or given to be agree- 
able.” These facts can only be proven when the book is read and understood in 
the three villages, as it surely will be. Dr. Mead says the names are fictitious 
in order to shield those who do not wish publicity. But how is it possible 
to keep these secrets when all Samoa knows where the investigations were 
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made? Some of the picturesque islands of the Pacific are still smarting 
from “true” stories written about them. Surely some day there will appear 
a searching study of our civilization from the standpoint of another people. 
Then we will taste the bitterness of the “native” who finds his personal and 
stained family laundry is flapping back and forth on a clothesline across an- 
other country’s Broadway. 

One omission in the book caused wonder. This is a scientific study 
published as a popular book. It is read by old and young, especially the 
young. And yet there is no mention of the consequences of promiscuity. 
Is it possible that Samoa, which has for so long known the white man, who 
carries along with his superiority his diseases, is not at all concerned nor even 
troubled with social diseases? Are the young American readers to assume 
that Samoa has retained her early physical purity, or are they to assume 
that promiscuity has no lurking danger? —B. M. 
FORCED LABOUR 


Report and Draft Questionnaire 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1929 


This report is to be submitted to the 12th session of the International 
Labour Conference. It contains information on the conditions and regula- 
tion of forced labour in several Pacific dependencies. There are sections 
dealing with Malaya, French Indo-China, Papua, the smaller Pacific islands 
and the Dutch East Indies, on which last a fairly complete and valuable 
account is given of the purposes for which recourse is had to compulsory 
labour. There are four main purposes: public works, porterage, compulsory 
cultivation and emergencies, and they may be with or without remuneration. 
The report concludes with two chapters which examine the effects and value 
of the system and set out the principles which should form the basis for its 
regulation where the system is regarded as indispensable. This discussion 
is based largely on the recommendations of various reports on the subject 
and on the experience of former administrators. The text of the draft 
questionnaire to be sent to the delegates to the Conference is also appended. 

—W.L.H. 
BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
Being the Report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 1928. 2s 6d 

For the modest sum of two and sixpence, the Yellow Book—as it has 
come to be called—provides a thorough survey of the main social and eco- 
nomic problems of Great Britain. It represents the conclusions and opinions 
of the English Liberal Party. As this party has greatly shrunk in numbers 
and power since pre-war days, readers may be inclined to dismiss the Report 
as being of little importance. This, however, would be a great mistake. 
In the first place, the names of those who helped to compile it form a suffi- 
cient guarantee of its value. Men such as W. T. Layton, the Chairman, 
E. D. Simon, the Vice-Chairman, and (to mention a few chosen at random) 
J. M. Keynes, B. S. Rowntree, Sir John Simon, and Sir Josiah Stamp, are 
renowned throughout the world. In the second place, the reception given 
to the Report was very interesting. The Conservatives thought it, upon 
the whole, quite sound but not at all “liberal,” whilst the Labour Party com- 
plained that their own views and policies, slightly adapted, were incorporated 
in it. 

The Report is divided into five books. Book I is, quite appropriately, 
a survey and analysis of the present condition of British industry. Book II 
deals with the organisation of business, and treats of such subjects as public 
concern, control of monopolies, and the need for an economic general staff. 
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Book III is concerned with industrial relations, and suggests a programme 
of industrial cooperation, together with means of improving the status of 
the worker and of diffusing ownership more widely. Book IV lays down 
a somewhat ambitious, but carefully planned, scheme of national develop- 
ment, with the object of reducing unemployment. Book V is concerned with 
national finance, and contains inter alia the proposals for the reform of the 
rating system which possibly inspired the present schemes of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

The whole of the Report is clearly written, and is packed with valuable 
information and statistics. Whilst there is room for considerable differences 
of opinion concerning the remedies suggested, there is no other diagnosis of 
the present problems of Great Britain which covers the field so completely 
and so well. —F.C.B. 
PROPAGANDA 


By Edward L. Bernays 
Horace Liveright, New York, 1928. G$2.50 


Today, when the travel-speed of ideas across the world may no longer 
be gauged by the one-time hyperbole—“swift as the arrow in its flight . . .” 
—mankind needs more than ever before to know whence its ideas come. A 
study of “The Public Mind in the Making” (the subtitle of this book by 
Edward L. Bernays) should be important. And yet somehow the volume 
in hand fails to be important. 

Not that the author does not have significant material within his grasp. 
He was, as a member of the United States Committee on Public Information 
during the last European war, and of Edgar Sisson’s Committee at the Paris 
Peace Conference, in a position to gauge the tremendous drive of propaganda, 
the force of withheld facts and “carefully formulated opinion” which were 
such powerful factors in the life of the nation—and of the world—during 
those years. He is regarded as the man chiefly responsible for the growth 
of the “new profession of public relations counsel” in the United States, 
and has for many years practiced that profession both at home and abroad. 
He knows the art of propaganda from the point of view of the commercial 
advertiser, the personal press agent and the political “thought-monger,” as 
well as in the role of “public relations” counselor to large industrial organiza- 
tions. Truly, as the publishers state, Mr. Bernays should be thoroughly at 
home “behind the scenes” of the world’s important economic and political 
movements, thoroughly conversant with the string-pulling mechanism of 
what he calls “the New Propaganda.” 

Yet for persons who have thought at all in terms of the problem which 
a manipulated public opinion presents, there is not much that is new or 
stimulating in Mr. Bernays’ latest book. Perhaps the public of today no 
longer needs to be awakened to the existence of “an invisible government” 
which shapes its thoughts, desires and actions, but is already sufficiently 
aware thereof. Students of the problem would wish for something more 
comprehensive than Mr. Bernays’ statement that “the need” for such “in- 
visible government has been increasingly demonstrated,” and his clever 
analysis of how that government of thought-direction functions in all depart- 
ments of life, through what amazing new mechanical devices, and with 
“propaganda as the executive arm.” In the end the author tells us that: 
“Propaganda will never die out. Intelligent men must realize that propaganda 
is the modern instrument by which they can fight for productive ends and 
help to bring order out of chaos.” —E. G 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
By Melville J. Herskovits 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928. G$1.75 


This study presents results of four years’ work in which the author sought 
answers to the following questions: 

What is the American Negro? How much racial mixture does he repre- 
sent and between what stocks? Can Negro genealogies be used to help solve 
these problems, and what solutions result ? 

His conclusions are that Negroes, in spite of the crossing which went 
into the composition of these people, are establishing a definite physical 
type through breeding within their own groups and following a pattern of 
marriage based on skin-color values. These results are all the more signifi- 
cant in that they run counter to most of the accepted theories regarding the 
Negro and the effects of racial crossing. 

In concluding his study—which represents research conducted as a result 
of an appointment from the Board of Fellowships in the Biological Sciences 
of the National Research Council, and with further financial aid from the 
Columbia University Council for Research and Social Sciences,—Mr. Her- 
skovits says :— 

“Most of our knowledge of what happens under racial crossing comes 
either from studies of animals or from studies of human groups that have 
been made without sufficient statistical analysis. . . . The data which 
have gone into this study of the American Negro thus far do not seem, 
when analyzed, to show any tendency to act according to the requirements of 
the Mendelian hypothesis... . . The theoretical significance of the work 
which has been presented in these discussions seems to be that it furnishes a 
dramatic illustration of how little we are able to define a word [“race’’] that 
has played such an important role in our political and social life, while it 
further illustrates how much we take for granted in the field of the genetic 
analysis of human populations.” .. . —C.F.L. 


Pamphlets 


POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER NATIONS WITH 

By N. D. Houghton 

RESPECT TO THE RECOGNITION OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
international Conciliation Series No. 247, February, 1929 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York City 


The preface by Nicholas Murray Butler states that this 33-page pamphlet 
is “a precise statement of the policy of the United States and other nations 


with respect to the recognition of the de facto government of Russia.” 
REVIEW OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 1928 AND OUTLOOK 1929 

By the Commercial Attache of the American Embassy in Tokyo 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., January 15, 1929 


The review covers the principal industries of Japan and gives tables 
of preliminary statistics on foreign trade. 
THE METROPOLITAN LIBRARY RECORD 


Volume I, No. 2 
The Metropolitan Library, Peiping, January, 1929 


The list of books relating to China in Peiping libraries is interesting. It 
would be invaluable to students of China if the names of publishers were 
given. As it is, just the title, the author of the book, and in which Peiping 
library it can be found, are given. 

MINORITIES 


League of Nations publication, No. 268, January, 1929. 3d 
League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1 


40-page pamphlet on the “racial, religious and linguistic minorities in 
Europe and their protection by the League of Nations,” with a foreword by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Willoughby Dickinson, K.B.E. 
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TEACHERS AND WORLD PEACE : 
League of Nations publication, No. 114, Second Edition, January, 1929. 6d 
League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1 


A booklet of 96 pages issued by the League of Nations Union, London, 
as a guide to teachers who wish to explain the aims and work of the League 
to their students. Simple statements concerning the League; lists of books 
of special interest to teachers ; suggestions for teaching ; junior memberships ; 
visual instruction, pageant suggestions, etc. 

WORLD PEACE PROCEDURE 


Bolivia-Paraguay and the League of Nations 7 
Leagnt of Nations Non-Partisan Association, Geneva Office 
Vv 


he dramatic story of the League’s part in effecting peace between 
Bolivia and Paraguay in the recent frontier difficulty between these two 
South American countries. 
“HENLEYISM” AND SAMOA 
By Sir Thomas Henley; and 
A REPLY TO SIR THOMAS HENLEY 


By Captain T. 8. Slipper 
The Samoa Guardian, Apia, Samoa 


A 15-page pamphlet containing a reprint of the interview with Sir Thomas 
Henley, published in the “Fiji Times” of August 7, 1928, and a reply by 
Captain Slipper, solicitor of the Mau, who is very indignant that in his 
44 waking hours in Samoa Sir Thomas Henley of the Legislature of New 
South Wales should consider himself capable of getting the Samoan’s point- 
of-view and of pointing to the solution of “The Trouble in Samoa.” Captain 
Slipper’s reply is very personal. The same facts stated in a less peppery 
fashion might perhaps be received more sympathetically by the world whom 


he is addressing. 
THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 
By Philip Kerr 
League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 3d 

Reprint of paper read at the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
November 13, 1928. A small pamphlet of 31 pages. The author believes 
that the problem of peace and security can be solved only by taking into 
account the arguments of both the idealists who abhor war and the practical 
people who abhor it equally but “dislike lifting their heads above the clouds 
lest they should also take their feet off the ground of national security.” 
He then takes up the arguments in clear and forceful language. 
SAMOA AT GENEVA; Misleading the League of Nations 


By O. F. Neilson 
National Printing Company, Ltd., Auckland, New Zealand. 1928. 3d 


Mr. Nelson, who was deported from Samoa by the Reform government, 
wrote this 42-page pamphlet after he received “Extract from the Minutes 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission.” It was first printed in the 


“Samoan Guardian.” 

A BILL FOR THE INCORPORATION OF THE KLAMATH TRIBE 
OF INDIANS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Introduced by Senator McNary 

Bill S. 5753, 70th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate of the United States 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 19: 


A bill introduced to make the Klamath Tribe of Indians a municipal cor- 
poration upon receipt of petition signed by not less than two-thirds of the 
adult members of the tribe, thus terminating the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs over these Indians. The corporation to “be an instrumen- 
tality for the administration of laws” pertaining to the tribe; local adminis- 
tration; preservation of their own traditions, etc.; to manage all assets, 


“except selling real estate to others than members of the tribe.” 


NEWS FOR OVERSEAS 
League of Nations—information Section, Geneva, March, 1929 


Number one of a new plan for making League news items available, in 
convenient form, for reproduction in newspapers. Notes on Radio, Opium, 
Armament, Tariff, Most-Favored-Nation Clause, etc. 
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NINE YEARS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1920-1928 


By Denys P. Myers 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Boston, 1929 


This ninth yearbook of the League of Nations gives articles on: I. What 
the League of Nations is; II. Organs of the League; III. Promotion of Inter- 
national Cooperation; IV. Achievement of Peace and Security, and a list of 
meetings. This may sound dry and uninteresting, but the subjects covered 
are far from that. They show the enormous amount of energy going into 
the attempts to solve world problems. 

REPORT OF THE HISTORICAL COMMISSION OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
Volume 1, Number 5, Publication of the Historical Cofmmission 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, T. H., 1929 

This report shows the work done by the Commission in publication of two 
textbooks and plans for another one; and plans for marking historical sites. 
The appendix consists of historical documents. 
INTERIM REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE SCIENTI 
INVESTIGATION OF POPULATION PROBLE 
American Statistical Association, September, 1928 

Delegates present at the first assembly on July 4, 1928, were from Europe 


and the United States. Other national groups are to be admitted by two- 
thirds vote of the General Assembly. The preliminary work of the organiza- 
tion had the financial and moral aid and support of the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research Council. The pamphlet states that 
“the Union confines itself solely to scientific investigation in the strict sense, 
and refuses either to enter upon religious, moral or political discussion, or as 
a Union to support a policy regarding population, of any sort whatever, par- 
ticularly in the direction either of increased or of diminished birth-rates.’ 
ENTHRONEMENT OF THE 124TH EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


Enthronement Edition 
The Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, November 1928 


This is a very lavish and beautiful book approximately 12x17 inches. 
It contains an account of the Enthronement Ceremonies, special articles giv- 
ing sag eee of them, and greetings to the Emperor and the Japanese 

people. The illustrations, printing and binding make the book an art edition 
of high rank. The articles are well written and well chosen. They, like the 
Enthronement Ceremony, carry one from the mythological age of Japan on 
into the year of 1929 when Japan has a 28-year-old emperor who reveres 
his ancient heritage and at the same time rides in an automobile, believes in 
the value of golf and takes as the emblem of his reign the word “showa,” 
which means enlightenment and peace. 
JOURNAL OF ADULT EDUCATION 


American Association for Adult Education 
41 East 42d Street, New York 


For February comes number one of a new 112-page magazine published by 
the American Association for Adult Education. The publication is experi- 
mental. Two more issues will appear, one in April and one in June, follow- 
ing which a definite policy will be determined on. This issue contains articles 

L. P. Jacks, James Harvey Robinson, Glenn Frank, James Y. C. Yen, 
~ Ae Dean Martin, and others. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN 
Annual Report for 1928 
In English—Abridged 
Tokyo, February, 1929 


The address of Governor H. Hijikata of the Bank of Japan, at the gen- 
eral meeting of the shareholders on February 16 last, together with statistical 
report of banking operations for the year 1928, with appendices and tables. 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for English 
language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


AGRICULTURE 

AcrIcuLTURE (in Japan); editorial; Japan Today and Tomorrow (Japanese), Osaka, 
December, 1928 

“The government will carry out a 3,663,000,000 yen development program for 
larger crops to help solve population and food problems.” 

AGRICULTURAL REcIons oF NortH AMERICA; by Oliver E. Baker; Economic Geography, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, January, 1929. 

CrrricaL SITUATION IN Two OneE-Crop WHEAT FarMING Districts in CALiForNIA, A; 
by ~— Wesley Coulter; Economic Geography, Worcester, Massachusetts, Jan- 
ua : 

Devawsawet oF BritisH AGRICULTURE ON INTERNATIONAL Factors, THE; address given 
on November 27, 1928, by Sir Daniel Hall; Journal of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London, January, 1929. 

“We are always accustomed to think of agriculture as perhaps a national, 
but certainly a local, and even almost a parochial affair. I want to try to put 
before you the fact that it has certain international relationships, and that many 
of the features which characterise agriculture at the present day are by no means 
national in origin, but are world-wide and may have to be met by international 
action.” 

INTERNATIONAL AGRARIAN INSTITUTE IN Moscow, THE; by B. Breslau; Weekly News 
Bulletin, Moscow, December 8, 1928. 

“The Institute is an independent international scientific organisation for the 
study of agricultural questions, questions of agrarian policy and legislation, the 
peasant movement, the life of agricultural labourers, etc. The organisation of the 
Institute was decided upon in 1926, and it was opened in March, 1926. 

“From the very beginning the Institute entered into correspondence with a 
large number of scientific and public organisations as well as with individual scholars 
in various parts of the world. At the present time there are about 120 scholars 
and public men of various countries, members of that Institute and about 25 politi- 
cal and economic bodies affiliated to it.” 

INTERNATIONAL SITUATION IN AGRICULTURE AND THE Wortp’s Economic ConFERENCE— 
1927, THE; by R. R. Enfield; Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, January, 1929. 

Kwancst GovERNMENT’s INTEREST IN AGRICULTURE; by Hin Wong, the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, February 23, 1929. 


CHINA—GENERAL 
ForTHCOMING KUoMINTANG ConcrEss AT NANKING, THE; editorial; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, February 9, 1929. 
JourNaLisM oF CHINA, THE; by Dr. Walter Williams; Japan, Tokyo, April, 1929. 

Dean Williams of the University of Missouri School of Journalism, which is 
the Alma Mater of so many journalists of the Orient, makes a study of Chinese 
journalism. 

“Four periods constitute the history of the Chinese press, as described by Don 
D. Patterson and Y. P. Wang, two recent students of journalism. If this some- 
what arbitrary division be followed, the periods may be described as, first, the 
period of the official gazette; second, the period of foreign influence; third, the 
rise of the native press; fourth, the present period of the modern native press. 

“China, in changing from an absolute monarchy to a republic, from an ancient 
civilization to a modern democracy, offers native journalism an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for public service and unselfish guidance. The steady hand and the wise 
counsel of a patriotic native journalism is badly needed to assist in the stupendous 
task of turning the disordered, unsettled, and conservative nation into a prosperous, 
peaceful, and democratic republic.” 

Nationa, Central University, THE; A General Statement; by Chang Nai-yen; the 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, February 7, 1929. 

Interesting details on this university which is designed for those who seek to 
KNOW, whereas all others are more intended for the people who seek to DO.” 
The colleges are: Science, Arts, Law, Education, Engineering, Agriculture, which 
are at Nanking; and the College of Medicine at Wusung, and Commerce at Shang- 
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hai. The faculty consists of 255 teachers and there were 2060 students in 1928, 
$75,000 is available for scholarships abroad. The Division of Extension Education 
has charge of mass education, social education, and the education of farmers. 

“The National Central University is the first one to put into practice the novel 
system of University District, similar to that of the France ‘Academie.’ What have 
been already achieved and what it seeks to achieve are briefly set forth here. As 
the task is not only great and delicate but also new, its final success will depend 
upon the zealous effort and cooperation of its members and the ardent support 
and sympathy of the public.” 

Orrer To Sir Freperick Wuyte, THE: editorial; the North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, February 23, 1929. 

Concerning the proffered post of Advisor to the Chinese National Government. 
OvutLook ror CHINA, THE; editorial; the New Republic, New York, February 27, 1929. 
SAN sh 1920" THE; by ect; Chen ; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, Jan- 

uary 


A discussion of the “Three Principles” of Nationalism. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Canapa’s Arctic Gateway; by D. M. LeBourdais; the New Republic, New York, 
March 6, 1929, 


Regarding the building of the first railroad to Hudson Bay, thus allowing the 
trains of grain an Arctic outlet. 

“As long as Canada’s eastern outlet is by way of the St. Lawrence in summer, 
and St. yo and Halifax in winter, she is doomed to remain a long, attenuated 
strip bordering the northern edge of the United States. Only recently have Canadians 
come to realize that their country is the only one in the world that is bounded by 
three oceans; and that the Arctic, so far as Hudson Bay is concerned, is hardly 
less available than the Atlantic or the Pacific.” 

CHINESE VERNACULAR Press, THE; editorial; Bulletin of International News, London, 
February 16, 1929. 

A special supplement giving translated excerpts from Chinese newspapers. A 
section of great potential value. It is suggested that the excerpts might have more 
significance for the uninformed reader if it were indicated in each instance whether 
the journal in which it appeared was Chinese or foreign-owned. 

“PrivaTE-CONFIDENTIAL—Not FOR THE Press”; editorial; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, February 9, 1929. 
An article on propaganda being conducted in China inimical to Chinese interests. 


CULTURES 
Ancient Guiips anp Sociat, CHANGE—2 parts; by J. S. Burgess; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, February 23, March 2, 1929. 
DISINHERITANCE OF AMERICA, Tue; by L. B. Namier; the Nation and Athenaeum 
London, February 2, 1929. 

. . The more the Americans (and also the younger Dominions) attain 
stability, and become conscious of their historic continuity, the more they will 
reach back to their English past; and the moral and psychological problem will 
increase in importance: how that English past, which is the common inheritance 
of all Anglo-Saxons, can be made truly common to them all; for Englishmen are 
its trustees rather than its sole heirs.” 

East AND West; editorial; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, February 14, 1929. 

‘ The idea of ‘radical’ and incompatible differences belong to the jungle 
but not to humanity. . . . But when we have agreed that ‘under heaven there 
is but one family’ we are going to get into another maze of misunderstanding if 
we do not admit the existence of differences. Those differences of manners, even 
the difference between Western efficiency and Eastern inefficiency which correspond- 
ents were pointing out the other day, are the expression of a different attitude to life 
which, broadly speaking, ewiies East from West.” 

Forwarp, Four Miuion! The Mass Education Movement in the New China; by Yu 
Chuen James Yen; Journal of Adult Education, New York, February, 1929. 
Harvarp- YENCHING INSTITUTE, THE; by Professor William Hung; China, New York, 

January, 1929. 
ee ei editorial; Japan Today and Tomorrow (Japanese), Osaka, Decem- 


New Crrizens For Cuina; by Y. C. James Yen; Yale Review, New Haven, Decem- 
ber, 1928. 
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Racta, RELATIONSHIPS AND INTERNATIONAL Harmony; by Frank H. Hankins, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Smith College; World Unity Mogasine, New York, March, 1929. 
This is Part II and covers Race Pride and Prejud ee Race pride has 
been essential not merely to human survival as a pre oat but to man’s conquest of 
the globe. True, it has drenched in blood the whole course of history, but we must 
understand man as he is if we are to grapple seriously with problems of human 
betterment. . . 
“I incline, therefore, to the view that feelings of race pride and prejudice are 
permanent elements of the human drama. They change their form and vigor 
with every shift of the scene. A few of us, who take pride in our intellectual 
breadth, may rid ourselves of their most virulent forms and most silly absurdities. 
But for the mass of any population they seem likely to remain, playing their ancient 
roles of elevating the individual sense of worth, strengthening ambition and courage, 
but nevertheless producing their due quota of injustice, social disharmony and social 
inefficiency.” 
Ranpom THOUGHTS ON JAPANESE PoEtry; by Yone Noguchi; Japan Today and To- 
morrow (Japanese), Osaka, December, 1928. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE (United States), THE; Its Organization 
and Needs, by William T. Stone; Information Service, Foreign Policy Association, 
New York, ebruary, 1929. 

Curse OF THE Passport, THE; ~ Leonard Matters; the Review of South and Central 
America, London, February, 1 

The first instalment of a forceful article against passports. The headings are: 
The Origin of Passports, The Badge of Medievalism, The Lying Face of Passports 
and A Costly Nuisance. 

Dr. WANG CHUNG-HUI on “THE NATIONAL GovernMENT—IN Law, IN Diplomacy AND 
In Reconstruction”; Kuo Min News Agency, Nanking, January 31, 1929. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, Tue; editorial ; the Spectator, London, February 23, 1929. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS AND THE KELLOGG Pact, THE; by F. G. Stone; the Nineteenth 
Century, London, February, 1929. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, THE CRUX OF DISARMAMENT; by Henry Wickham Steed; Cur- 
rent History, New York, February, 1929. 

Hoover’s Foretcn ProstEms—The Chief International Questions which the New Ad- 
ministration Must Answer; by Raymond Leslie Buell; the New Republic, New 
York, February 20, 1929 

first of two articles on questions with which Hoover will have to deal. 

“Mr. Hoover may be asked to recognize Soviet Russia, to revive the Treaty of 
Lausanne with Turkey, to adhere to the World Court Statute, to reopen the im- 
migration question with Japan, and to abandon our extraterritorial rights in China. 
He may be obliged to negotiate a new canal treaty with Panama, and he may have 
to decide whether or not to build the Nicaragua Canal. He may be asked to settle 
> — status of Porto Rico and the Philippines, and to terminate our occupation 
of Haiti.” 

How THE KvoMINTANG INTERPRETS THE IDEA OF A “CONSUMMATION OF THE NATIONAL 
Revo.ution”; by Asiaticus; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, March 1, 1929. 
JAPAN AND Wor. Peace; by I. M. Tokugawa; Advance! Australia, Sydney, 

March 1, 1929. 

Keiiocc Pact aNp REPARATIONS SETTLEMENT As Steps Towarp Peace; by J. T. Ger- 
ould; Current History, New York, February, 1929. 

KELLoce "TREATY, THe (in Russian) ; by L. Ivanoff; World Economic Relations and 
World Policy, Moscow, December, 2 

MANOEUVRES IN THE SOUTHERN Rooo. Ruddy F. Tong, editor; the Universal Review, 
Honolulu, December, 1928. 

The he South Americans do not like the idea of this North American 
giant flexing ‘his in front of their doorsteps. He may say that he is coming 
to pay a friendly a , but he seems too anxious to take his dinner coat off and dis- 
play his remarkable sinews. Reliable advices establish that the visit of the navy 
will probably result in a new wave of resentment against America. Can the navy 
give any good reason why these manoeuvres should be held on the doorsteps of 
Latin-America at this time? Can the venture be construed in any other terms than 
as a gesture of overlordship over the whole American continent? How far will 
America get in the enterprise of peace if she continues to sign peace documents 
with one hand and to fondle the revolver trigger with the other?” 
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Minorities’ Ricuts; by H. Wilson Harris; the Nation and Athenaeum, London, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1929. 

“Unless what today is merely a problem is to become a peril, the League must 
find a means of gaining the confidence of both the minorities and their Governments 
as it has not done so far. By the naturc of the case it can never achieve full success, 
but it needs to improve on its present record.” 

THE MytH oF DisARMAMENT; by Albin E. Johnson; the Nation, New York, March 13, 
1929. France, England, the United States, Italy, Japan and Russia spent for arma- 
ments in 1909—8,011,000,000 gold francs; in 1929—13,205,000,000 ! 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FROM A LEGAL, DIPLOMATIC AND RECONSTRUCTION STANDPOINT, 
THE; by Wang Chung-hui; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
February 9, 1929. 

Pacts AND CRUISERS; editorial; the Jnquiry, New York, March, 1929. 

Pacts, CRUISERS AND—THEN WuHat?; by Paul U. Kellogg; the Survey Graphic, New 
York, March, 1929. 

Mr. Kellogg, the editor of Survey Graphic, has among many other interesting 
statements and facts the suggestion that the price of one cruiser be given to the 
State Department to use to remedy our “stark need for a united service of foreign 
relations.” 

RELATIONS BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN; by Walter Buchler; the China Critic (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, January 31, 1929. 

“ ... Japan’s policy of commercial penetration has, from a strictly commercial 
point of view, been very successful in China; her political tactics cannot, however, 
be said to have had the same results. . . . 

“Winning the goodwill of other peoples helps to promote foreign trade and 
there is no reason why Japan by following such a policy of international friend- 
ship, should not be able to build up a sufficiently large export market to solve her 
population problem by increased industrialization of her Empire. Likewise, and 
nowhere more so, is the goodwill of the Chinese masses essential to Japan’s pros- 
perity and to her very existence. Sabre-rattling, coercion in any form, or political 
intrigue does not bring one much further in China.” 

Russia’s DIsARMAMENT PROPOSALS; editorial; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, Jan- 
uary 15, 1929. 

Continued in the following issue, February 1, 1929. 

TEETH FoR THE KeLLocc Treaty; editorial; the Nation, New York, February 27, 1929. 

“Our feeling that Congress does not take the Kellogg Treaty seriously is re- 
inforced by its attitude toward the proposals of Senator Capper and Representative 
Porter to give the agreement teeth through use of the embargo.” 

Unitep States AND Russia, THE, 2 parts; by Vera A. Micheles; Jnformation Service, 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, February 20, March 6, 1929. 

A study of the requirements, implications and difficulties of recognition of the 
U. S. S. R. by the United States, with the various arguments for and against, prev- 
ious policy, etc. Part II is devoted to an examination of trade relations between 
the United States and Russia, the Soviet Government’s position before American 
courts, and the effect, if any, that recognition may be expected to have on inter- 
course between the two countries. 


ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC—GENERAL 


Cuina Mercuants S. N. Company, THe Ups anp Downs or; by B. Y. Lee; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, February 23, 1929. 

“As China has only a few thousand, miles of railroads, her transportation along 
the coast depends almost entirely upon steamships. The commercial prosperity of 
towns and cities along the coast and inland rivers has to depend to a great extent 
upon efficient and orderly services of navigation companies. On account of the 
lack of sufficient capital, efficient management, and practical experience, the Chinese 
navigation companies that have been organised are rather small or under inefficient 
management, and consequently the foreign-managed navigation companies, especially 
the British and Japanese, which own a greater percentage of tonnage in China 
inland coast trade, have been unusually prosperous. Whenever a Chinese thinks 
of a Chinese navigation company, he instinctively has the China Merchants S. N. 
Company in mind, for it is the only Chinese navigation company worthy of the 
nme... 

Curna’s Loan Ostications; by E. Kann; the North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
February 9, 1929. 
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Finance Mrnister’s Bupcet Puan; by T. V. Soong, the Week in China (American), 
Peking, February 9, 1929. 

HicH TaRiFF DirLom acy ; 7 Drew Pearson; the Nation, New York, February 27, 1929. 

InpusTRIAL CHINA; by H. P. James; Economic Geography, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
anuary, 

’ “China probably has more people engaged in manufacturing than the United 
States. Millions of her inhabitants play a dual role in the economic development 
of the country. The farmer’s home is at times his workshop, where all the mem- 
bers of the family are employed, even the farmer himself, when work is impossible 
on the land.” 

A lengthy article supported by statistical tables. 

Japan’s Foreicn Trabe IN 1928; editorial; Japan Today and Tomorrow (Japanese), 
Osaka, December, 1928. 

KEMMERER COMMISSION AND CHINA’s ATTEMPT To REORGANIZE HER FINANCIAL AND 
CurrENCy SysTEM; editorial; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
February 23, 1929 

LANCASHIRE CoTron Corporation, THE; by J. M. Keynes; the Nation and Athenacum, 
London, February 2, 1929 

MINERAL WEALTH OF NorTH AND SouTtH MANCHURIA; by Boris P. Torgasheff ; Chinese 
Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, January, 1929. 

“The meager knowledge on the geology of Manchuria does not permit full and 
satisfactory treatment of the outstanding mineral features of Manchuria, as a whole. 
While in South Manchuria geological researches are actually carried on, and are 
already so advanced that the first geological map of South Manchuria was published 
in 1926 by the Japanese Dairen Geological Survey of the South Manchuria Railway, 
North Manchuria remains practically unexplored from the geological standpoint.” 

Mopern PAPER MANUFACTURING IN SHANGHAI; by B. Y. Lee; the China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, February 9, 1929. 

NaTIONAL Propucts ExuHIsItion, THE; editorial; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), 
Shanghai, January, 1929. 

“The efforts and determination of the Chinese Government at developing home 
industry were much in evidence at the National Products Exhibition, held recently 
at Shanghai at the Exhibition Ground on Kuo Huo Road, under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour.” 

The exhibits encompassed agricultural and textile machinery, printing machines, 
bricks and tiles, radio apparatus and electric machines, enamel ware, cosmetics, tea, 
Commercial Press products, etc. 

Our Muppiinc Wortp: AN ENcLisH CRUSADE FoR: FREE Trave; by Salvador de Mada- 
riaga; Forum, New York, February, 1929. 

Post-War DEPRESSION IN THE LANCASHIRE CoTTon INpUstry, THE; by Prof. G. W. 
Daniels and J. Jewkes; Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, London, 1928. 
Recent DEVELOPMENT oF CoTron Mitt INpUsTRY IN SHANGHAI; by B. Y. Lee; the 

China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, February 9, 1929. 

Some Asprcts oF AMERICAN INDUSTRIALISM; by Eleanor S. Wymes; the Nineteenth 
Century, London, February, 1929. 

WHITHER AusTRALIA?; by Earle Green; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, March 1, 1929. 

“As the difficulties of capitalism cause world interest to shift to the Pacific 
Ocean area, making Australia an important factor in imperialist policy, class forces 
in Australia are changing rapidly.” 

ZINC IN THE Far East; by Boris P. Torgasheff ; the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, February 2, 1929. 

This article is continued in the February 9 issue of the journal. 


JAPAN—GENERAL 
BritisH INFLUENCE IN JAPAN; by H. Vere Redman; the Contemporary Review, London, 
February, 1929, 

“It is the illusion that Britons are popular and that British influence and 
prestige are very high. Side by side with this idea, or almost a part of it, is one 
to the effect that Americans are unpopular and in consequence their influence and 
prestige suffer. It is the purpose of this article to show that exactly the reverse 
is true, if possible, to explain why. . . 

. But whether anything can be done about it or not, it is well that 
the British public should know what the real position in Japan is and be prepared 
for a future when Japan has passed out of the melting-pot and assumed a definite 
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shape as a modern State, impregnated everywhere with American ideas. It is wel, 

too, that the British public should reflect that it is with this State that Great 

Britain will have to treat in the coming era of the Pacific, with this State that it 

will have to deal sooner or later when the time comes for clearing up the Chinese 
muddle, this State who will be, if she is not already, a sort of arbiter in the naval 
competition between Great Britain and America. It seems a pity that we can do 
nothing to leave our mark on her before it is too late.” 

— ee: editorial; Japan Today and Tomorrow (Japanese), Osaka, Decem- 

T, 

“How wonderful a progress has been achieved in cultural and industrial enter- 
prises in the peninsula since its annexation to Japan is here described.” 

GENERAL — or 1928; A; editorial; the Japan Magazine (Japanese), Tokyo, Jan- 
uary, 

Includes political, economic, literary and artistic and social aspects. 

ImpertaL Navy, THE; by Mainichi Naval Correspondent; Japan Today and Tomorror 
(Japanese), Osaka, December, 1928. 

Is JAPAN — Democratic?—by Stanley High; Harpers Magazine, New York, Jan 
uary, 

JAPANESE AND THER Outer Wort, THE; by Shujiro Watanabe; 
(Japanese), Tokyo, December, 1928. 

This Chapter XVII is entitled “Communications with Nueva Espana and the 
Philippines” and gives interesting history regarding the early trade relations be- 
tween these countries. Chapter XVIII, in the January, 1929, issue treats of “The 
Japanese People in the Philippines and Macao—Their Descendants ;” and Chapter 
XIX, “Communication with Annam, Cambodia and Siam.” Chapter XX, in the 
February number, is entitled, “Prince Takaoka’s Journey to India.” 

THE LanoraTorY OF THE NEw Asta; by Upton Close; Japan, S. F., April, 1929. 

“As viewed by other Asiatic nations, Japan’s leadership in Asia has gone through 
two phases and is just now entering the third. As the first Asiatic country suc- 
cessfully to stand up and fight the encroaching west with its own weapons Japan 
became the leader and instiller of morale throughout Asia. She was adulated as 
master and teacher; young men crowded her schools to learn how she did it. But 
her new educational system, still in the experimental stage, was unable to meet their 
needs, the licensed system of Japan, making dissipation so much easier than in their 
continental homes, absorbed their resources, and Japan was far too nationalistic and 
busy with her own problems to exercise the detached pedagogical spirit. Then fol- 
lowed the period when Japan, trying her new power on her Asian neighbors, in- 
spired them by goad and irritation. The time has already arrived when they are 
recognizing this as a valuable part of their national education. 

“Japan is the laboratory of Asia. In many phases, she is today what Asia will be 
half a century hence. If such a thing interests us or concerns our interests, we 
cannot allow the opportunity for studying Japan at first hand to slip by.” 

PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE JAPANESE; anonymous; the Japan Magazine (Japanese), 
Tokyo, December, 1928. 

An unsigned two-page article attributing the physical improvement of the Jap- 
anese to: Interest in sports; physical exercise in schools, and proper desks and 
chairs; improvement in sanitary conditions; doing away with the tight and heavy 
garments of girls; national realization of the importance of physical culture. 

WomMeEN (a3 Japan) ; editorial; Japan Today and Tomorrow (Japanese), Osaka, Decem- 
ber, 1 
“Yesterday they were petted as frail creatures, today they are brushing men 
aside, and reaching toward their natural rights, tomorrow—they will themselves give 
the answer.” 


the Japan Magazine 


LABOR IN THE PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN IN JAPANESE INDUsTRY: Part I; by Iwao F. Ayusawa; /nter- 
national Labour Review, Geneva, February, 1929. 

“The question of the employment of women is of special importance at the pres- 
ent time, partly on account of the very large proportion of women in some of the 
leading branches of Japanese industry (about eighty per cent of the workers in the 
textile industry are women and girls), partly because much of the labour legislation 
on modern lines which has recently been put into force applies especially to women 
workers. The following article, in which Mr. Ayusawa has collected a large 
amount of detailed information on the conditions of employment of women in Jap- 
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anese industry, is therefore of much interest. The first part, given below, contains 
a statistical survey of the position of women in Japanese industry (including min- 
ing). Conditions of employment in general (including hours of work, wages, hy- 
giene and safety, maternity protection, and the dormitory system) and the relevant 
legislation will be described in subsequent numbers of the Review.” 

Geneva Lasour Orrice AGENT IN THE Far East; editorial; the Pan-Pacific Worker, 
Sydney, February 1, 1929. 

Lasour MoveMENT; THE; editorial; Japan Today and Tomorrow (Japanese), Osaka, 
December, 1928. 

“Ever fighting against odds, Japanese workers are gaining their legitimate place 
in the modern industrial world.” 

New CoNCILIATION AND ARBITRATION Act IN AusTRALIA, THE; by O. de R. Foenander; 
International Labour Review, Geneva, February, 1929. 

“The substance of the new Act and its relation to present conditions are dis- 
cussed in the following article, which has been contributed by an observer on the 
spot, who has made a special study of the subject. The survey of the facts is sup- 
plemented by the expression of the writer’s views on the various elements of the 
problem, and on the psychological difficulties that lie behind the failure to reach an 
agreed solution.” 

New ZEALAND: PosITION OF WorKERS AND THE TRADE UNrons; by R. I. Griffin; the 
Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, February 15, 1929. 


Tuincs As THEy ArE In Cotna—Chinese Trade Union Movement in 1928; report by 
Lo Chau-lung; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, February 1, 1929. 


LATIN-AMERICA 
Hanps Across THE Rr1o GRANDE; by José Miguel Petersen; American Mercury, New 
York, January, 1929. 

LATIN-AMPRICAN CRITICISM OF THE Monroe Doctrine; by Francisco Garcia Calderon; 
Current History, New York, January, 1929 

Mexico’s LAND oF PRoMISE IN THE West; by Andrew R. Boone; Current History, 
New York, January, 1929. 

New ERA oF PEACE AND JUSTICE IN THE AMERICAS; by Ricardo Joaquin Alfaro; Current 
History, New York, February, 1929. 

NEw nn Poricy; by Raymond Leslie Buell; Forum, New York, Febru- 
ary, 1929. 

New PEACE IN THE CARIBBEAN; by Cyrus French Wicker; Century, New York, Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 

South AMERICAN INVESTMENTS; editorial; World’s Work, New York, February, 1929. 

Wuat Caries Dip For Mexico; editorial; the Review of South and Central America, 
London, February, 1929 

“In this splendid picture of the Calles administration, it must not be forgotten 

that these four years have seen several serious attempts to disrupt the peace of Mex- 
ico. There was the threat, happily short-lived. of ambitious, disgruntled military ele- 
ments; there was the long-standing United States-Mexican oil controversy, finally 
settled to the satisfaction of both sides, but which almost precipitated international 
difficulties for the Calles Administration; there has been the so-called State-Church 
conflict; and there was the unrest inherent in a period of contesting for the presi- 
dential succession initiated in 1926 and which had its effect especially on national 
industry and commerce. 


MANCHURIA 
EXPANSION IN MANCHURIA; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
February 28, 1929. 
FrREAKISH CENnsorsHiP, A; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
February 7, 1929. 

Comments on the censorship regarding mention of the assassination of Chang 
Tso-lin in Manchuria. This publication states: “One can only express surprise that 
it was ever imposed, since it only prevented patriotic Japanese from defending their 
countrymen against suspicions, while it could not hold in check the Chinese journal- 
ists who were only too ready to suspect Japan of what turns out to have been a 
Chinese crime. But the censorship was always a mystery and appears to be ob- 
sessed with the belief that silence is golden.” 

Under the title of “The Grave Affair Again,” the same subject is taken up and 
the gist of speeches in the House of Peers is given. 
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In Muxopen ; by Grover Clark; the Week in China (American), Peking, February 9, 1929. 
“As far as the Chinese at Mukden are concerned, the prospects for continued 
harmony seem fairly good. Intrigue and jealousy still are at work, but the execu- 
tion of Yang Yu-ting and Chang Ying-huai apparently eliminated any likelihood of 
serious efforts to upset the administration—whether from within Mukden circles or 
from other Chinese sources. 

“. . . that open friction will develop between the Japanese and Chinese in Man- 
churia now seems distinctly unlikely. . 

JaPan’s PLAN IN MaNcHURIA; editorial ; ‘the North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
February 16, 1929. 

JAPAN’s Pouicy IN MancuHuriaA; by Otto Mossdorf; reprint from the annual number 
of Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Berlin, January, 1929. 

MANCHURIAN Governor Reskrves Ricnt To Dea Wits Purety MANCHURIAN Pros- 
LEMS; editorial; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, February 2, 1929. 

“At the Mukden military headquarters General Chang Hsueh-liang gave an in- 
terview to Japanese press representatives . . . when he talked on the issues of mo- 
ment such as the railway construction, the enforcement of the new customs tariff 
and the execution of Yang Yu-ting and others. 

“*The Three Eastern Provinces of Manchuria being part of the Chinese Repub- 
lic, their political and diplomatic business naturally should be handled by the Central 
Government at Nanking, but discrimination must be made between the problems be- 
longing to the Central government and those confined to the local administration, 
ae to be handled by the executives of the Three Eastern Provinces,’ he ex- 
p in ” 

Wao Kiitiep Yanc Yu-tinc?—editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
February 14, 1929, 

Further comment on the “certain grave affair,” or the murder of Chang Tso-lin 
in Manchuria and the later murder of Yang Yu-ting. 

“It is not hard for the wise to foresee that after the mysterious death of Chang 
Tso-lin and the murder of Yang Yu-ting it will be Chang Hsueh-liang’s turn next. 
Will the continued disturbance of Manchuria by the reactionary influence while all 
this is going on be advantageous and desirable for Japan? Will it be wise or fool- 
ish to hurry up in this way accomplishment of the inevitable fate of coming face 
to face to the rising generation and people of the three Eastern Provinces which 
must be realised when that intervening period of trouble is over?” 

Wao Wit Have THe CHINESE EASTERN Rat.way?—by Rodney Gilbert; the North- 
China Herald (British), Shanghai, February 9, 1929. 


NATIVE PEOPLES 
AustRaALIAN Aporicrnes: A Nosie-Heartep Race; by C. E. C. Lefroy; the Contem- 
porary Review, London, February, 1929. 

A plea that the unfortunate Australian aborigines, who have been parcelled out 
to the states of Australia, be considered as charges of the Central Government and 
be put on a similar basis as the happier natives of Papua and New Guinea. Facts 
and incidents are given to prove that the aborigines are “capable of appropriate 
civilisation and uplift.” 

Japan’s Manpate Over Soutn Seas Isianps; editorial; Japan Today and Tomorrow 
(Japanese), Osaka, December, 1928. 
Rep Man’s Burven, THE; editorial ; the Nation, New York, February 20, 1929. 

“.. Tokilla wealthy Indian would be like killing the goose that laid the gold- 
en egg. It is much wiser to let him live and exploit him. If you are a man, you 
can rob your victim without serious jnterference by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. If 
you are a woman you can marry him.” 

POPULATION AND MIGRATION 
AUSTRALIA AND ITAiIAN ImmicRATION; by Percy F. Martin; Fortnightly Review, New 
York, December, 1928. 
Emicration From Japan; by Saneharu Ojima; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
February 21, 1929. 
Fitiinc tHE Open Spaces or AustraLia; by W. K. H.; the New Statesman, London, 
February 2, 1929. 

An article based on “The Peopling of Australia,” edited by P. D. Phillips and 
G. L. Wood, for the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Is JAPAN SUPFERING FROM OvERPOPULATION ?—by I. Taiguin; World Economic Rela- 
tions and World Policy (in Russian), Moscow, December, 1928. 
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Micrations oF Astatic Races AND CuLturEs To NortH America; by Franz Boas; 
Scientific Monthly, February, 1929. 

NATURALIZATION LAW OF THE UNITED States ofr America, THE; by S. G. Pandit; 
World Unity Magazine, New York, March, 1929. 

A valuable study to which the editor of “World Unity” has added the sub-title, 
“Has Racial Prejudice Become a National Policy?” Many cases are cited by the 
author, who is an attorney of Los Angeles. 

Proptinc oF Hawall, THE; by O. W. Freeman; the Journal of Geography, Chicago, 
Illinois, April, 1929. 

Premier (OF JAPAN) Favors Biccer Poputation ; editorial; the Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, February 2, 1929. 

PROSPERITY AND POPULATION; editorial; Advance! Australia, Sydney, March 1, 1929. 

Smucciinc CHINESE INTO PHILipPINEs; editorial; the North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, February 9, 1929. 

SoctaL Aspects oF BirtH Contro.—The Law of Supply and Demand; by “M. D.”; 
Advance! Australia, Sydney, March 1, 1929. 

Some Socrat,, PoLiticaL, AND Economic ProsueMs IN British Mataya; by Prof. W. 
J. Hinton; Journal of Law and Commerce, Organ of the Hongkong University Law 
and Commerce Society, Hongkong, November, 1928. 

TreNDS OF PoPULATION; by John F. Sinclair; Review of Reviews, New York, Feb- 
ruary, 1 

MISSIONS 


Missronary CoNnFEssion, A; by R. B. Whitaker; the Chinese Recorder (American), 
Shanghai, January, 1929. 

“I came out to China and found myself living in a missionary community 
where the living standard was higher than anything I had known during the years 
I had served in a pastorate at home. Missionaries were living in large, and in 
many cases fine looking residences; they kept numerous servants to run their es- 
tablishments ; they ate more than the ayerage American does in the homeland; and 
I soon discovered that an ordinary missionary family spent enough to support from 
six to twelve Chinese families of the same size as his own, according to the class 
of society from which they came. My first reactions were very critical. They are 
still critical, although I realize as I could not then the almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties with which the missionary is faced in trying to make any radical changes in 
his living standard. 

“I have written the foregoing because I am seeking for light. I hope that 
someone who has made more progress than I have towards finding a solution will 
take the discussion up, and try to suggest the Christian way forward. I don’t know 
what it is. . . . If the Christian home as the missionary has maintained it in China 
has been worth while to the Christian cause, then perhaps the missionary with a 
family ought to stay by, even though his higher living standard does create diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, if the barrier created by this foreign standard of living 
is an insurmountable obstacle, then there is no other way left but that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. We should resort to a celibate missionary force, accepting as mis- 
sionary candidates only those single men and women who are willing to undergo 
whatever hardships may be involved in living on the same standard as their Chi- 
nese colleagues for the sake of winning China for Christ.” 

Younc CHINA AND THE Hoty SEE; by Pascal M. D’Elia, S. J.; the Chinese Recorder 
(American), Shanghai, January, 1929. 


WAR AND PEACE 


PEACE ON EarTH AND THE U. S. A.; by William Martin; Atlantic Monthly, Boston, 
January, 1929, 
Prospects For Peace; by Charles Austin Beard; Harpers Magazine, New York, Febru- 


ary, 1929, 
a Vort; by Thomas Hall Shastid; the World Tomorrow, New York, March, 


“When the question of a proposed extraterritorial war arises, it is voted on 
first by Congress. If Congress votes against the war, that ends the matter just as 
it would do now. The people, having no initiative in the affair, could not under the 
amendment ‘force Congress into wars’ as has often been alleged they do. But if 
Congress votes for the war, it must leave the final decision to a vote of the people, 
before it can actually initiate the war. That is what is meant by the ‘check.’ 
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“Military authorities have declared repeatedly that the next war will mean the 
destruction of civilization surely and of the human race possibly. What would you 
not give, in case a war like that should threaten, to have some check (as you did 
not have during the World War) upon your government? What would you not 
give, at such a time, to be able to go into a voting booth and vote a secret ballot 
against such a disaster? Do you think that treaties (mere governmental promises ) 
will prevent future wars? Even if, in spite of the history of treaties, you still be- 
lieve in them, would it not be well in addition to give the people the war-check vote 
—not a chance to make, but a chance to check or prevent all wars outside of their 
boundaries? It is a question worth pondering.” 

War EMBARGOES—PLANNED OR INVOLUNTARY; editorial; the New Republic, New York, 
February 27, 1929. 

Yourn anp Word Peace; by Joseph B. Matthews; World Unity Magazine, New 
York, March, 1929. 

“lf the World Youth Peace Congress was torn by conflicting economic and 
political philosophies, at times approaching a complete break-down, it was merely 
reflecting the stern reality of the world situation. Thus it was a gain in reality for 
the delegates to find themselves face to face with the world as it is. 

“Perhaps the spiritual value for many cannot be better expressed than to quote 
one of the American delegates who said: ‘After this, all sight-seeing is anti-cli- 
max’—notwithstanding a long-dreamed-of visit to Paris that was to follow the 
Congress.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Apvpress By Dr. JoHN Mackay on “The Meaning for Canada of the New Era on the 
Pacific ;” Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Convention of the Manitoba 
School Trustees’ Association, Winnipeg, February 28, 29 and March 1, 1928. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY IN HAWAII AND THEIR PROBLEMS, THE; 
by Ken Kawachi; New Japan, New York, January, 1929. 

“The Christianity that influences the second generation of Japanese in Hawaii 
is that of the modern pattern. It is the religion that is expressed in the scientific, 
democratic and the capitalistic pattern. . . 

“Trained in the culture and education of America, the new generation will think, 
act and live as an American; but inheriting the rich heritage of the Orient, he will 
strive also to combine the best of the two civilizations. Supplementation, fusion, and 
filtration will be the approach and process in his attempt to make Christianity his 
own.” 

AWAKENING IN THE East; by John Palmer Gavit; the Survey Graphic, New York, 
March, 1929. 

The short article has special reference to India and China. “The so-called white 
races junked whatever they might be said to have had in the way of moral supremacy 
when in 1914 they flew at each other’s throats and devoted their utmost resources 
to wholesale mutual slaughter and the destruction of the best products of ciziliza- 
tion. It was a great show, and a great object-lesson, for the ‘inferior’ peoples 
looking on... .” 

Cuicaco: A Cross-Section of Necro Lire; by E. Franklin Frazier; Opportunity, New 
York, March, 1929 

“Opportunity” this month is largely given over to articles on the Negroes of 
Chicago, their housing, mortality rate, place in industry, churches, etc. 

CHINESE FAMILY AND Property LAw IN NETHERLANDS-INDIEsS; by Dr. Godfried Von 
Faber; Journal of Law and Commerce, Organ of the Hongkong University Law 
and Commerce Society, Hongkong, November, 1928. 

NEw “imag Era, THE; by Dr. John Mackay; the Kiwanis Magazine, Chicago, Sep- 
tember, ‘ 

Paciric Era Bectns; by Nicholas Roosevelt; the Review of Reviews, New York, 
January, 1929. 

Paciric Minp, THE; by Motosuke Kodo, Editor-in-Chief of the Osaka Mainichi; Japan 
Today and Tomorrow (Japanese), Osaka, December, 1928 

“Pregnant with immense possibilities for human welfare, the vast expanse of 
the Pacific Ocean calls upon us to assert our creative power to make it pacific in 
fact as well as in name. The world has long recognized the general tendency of 
international affairs shifting their scene from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bordered 
by several states, mighty in their potency, either apparent or latent.” 
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Institute Notes 


The data published in this department are issued officially by the International 
Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


THE KYOTO CONFERENCE 


October 28, 1929, has been set as the opening date for the third 
biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto, Japan. 

The Pacific Council, International Research Committee and Program 
Committee will hold a series of preliminary meetings at Nara, from 
October 23 to 27. 

The sessions at Kyoto are scheduled to continue for twelve days, 
coming to a close on November 9. 


AGENDA 
It is evident that the major issues for round table discussion at 
the Kyoto Conference next October are to be the following: 


1. Problems of Food and Population and Land Utilization. 

2. Questions concerning China’s revision of treaties, her 
financial reconstruction, and the problems of the Three 
Eastern Provinces (Manchuria). 

3. Questions arising out of the economic development now 
going on in the Pacific, including tariffs, foreign invest- 

ments, industrialization and its social consequences. 

4. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific, including a consid- 
eration of League of Nations activities in the Pacific, 
existing treaties, war prevention policies, the perfection 
of the machinery for peaceable settlement of disputes, 
disarmament and security in the Pacific, immigration 
exclusion and the Latin-American policy of the United 
States. 

It is not possible to forecast at this time what particular aspects of 
these major issues will be considered at the Kyoto round tables. These, 
as well as other issues which may later arise, will be determined by 
the Program Committee gt Kyoto. 


CuLTuRAL CONTACTS 

It has been suggested that the important question of Cultural Con- 
tacts in the Pacific should be handled by publications of an historical 
and interpretative character, by several formal lectures, and by first 
hand study in Kyoto itself. 
CoMMUNICATIONS 

It is proposed that the International Research Committee, meeting 
in Kyoto, consider the subject of Communications in the Pacific in order 
that adequate preparation may be made for discussion of this topic at 
the 1931 Conference. 
Paciric DEPENDENCIES 

Material is in preparation by several groups on The Administra- 
tion of Pacific Dependencies. The best use of this material will be 
decided by the Program Committee at Kyoto. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE Kyoro AGENDA 


The purpose of the following list of specific issues is to stimulate dis- 
cussion and comment in order to define more sharply the questions likely 
to be discussed at Kyoto. 

This list is based on a large number of personal interviews, memoranda 
of individuals and groups, letters, etc., which have come in from the several 
interested countries. A reprint of this list of issues is being circulated to 
the different member groups inviting an evaluating check as to their relative 
importance for the Kyoto Conference. 

It is hoped that similar lists of questions which have emerged from 
discussions held by the various groups may appear in later issues of Pacific 
Affairs. 


I. Food and Population— 

1. What criteria can be used to measure the over-population of a 

country ? 

What countries in the Pacific area are over-populated today? 
How can we measure under-population ? 

What countries in the Pacific area are under-populated today? 
What forms of control are justifiable in reason and law for 
checking or encouraging the flow of population across national 
boundaries ? 

6. Which of the following “cures” for over-population are of 
value, and to what extent, under what regulative conditions and 
on what grounds? 

a. Decreasing birth rate as a result of birth control, later mar- 
riage age and higher standard of living. 

b. Industrialization. 

c. Emigration. 

d. Development of land utilization. 

7. What methods for controlling the supply of raw materials are 
compatible with conditions in present-day international relations? 
Why? How can these forms of control best be put into operation? 

8. What is the extent of the present international exchange of food 
stuffs? What are the results of this exchange? What measures 
should be taken, if any, to facilitate this exchange? 

“I. China— 

1. What new problems for China and for international relations are 
raised by the recognition of China by the Powers as a fully sov- 
ereign nation? 

2. What is to be the policy of the Chinese government as to tariff 
schedules, and what will be the effects of these revisions on inter- 
national relations? 

3. What modus operandi should now be worked out by the Powers 
in relation to extra-territoriality? What material facts bear upon 
the method: for example, recent progress in judicial reform, ex- 
perience of the U. S. S. R. and Germany? 

4. What modus operandi should now be worked out by the Powers 
in relation to foreign concessions? What material facts bear upon 
the method to be employed: for example, the present status of 
the — Russian and German concessions in Hankow, Tient- 
sin, etc. 
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What should the Powers now do in regard to their military policy 
in China? 

Under what conditions should China undertake to accomplish 
her financial rehabilitation, including currency reform, public debt, 
public works, military and naval establishments, etc. ? 

What has been the experience of China in regard to foreign capital 
investments? In the light of this experience and other relevant 
facts, under what conditions should future investments be made? 
What pertinent facts do we find in the Manchurian situation which 
demand early attention? What are the possible solutions? 

What is the existing treaty situation between China and the 
Powers? What is the issue as to the validity of these treaties? 
What does the recognized sovereignty of China over the Three 
Eastern Provinces (Manchuria) mean in relation to the economic 
interests of individual nations, or their nationals? 

What are the legal and ethical rights involved? Are there any 
conditions in fact which warrant special measures of protection 
or control in relation to these economic interests ? 

What are the realities in the strategic situation of Manchuria in 
relation to future military policies of the U. S. S. R., Japan and 
China? 

What are the population movements from various areas into the 
Three Eastern Provinces? What are the effects of these popula- 
tion movements? What are the policies and programs of China, 
Japan, U. S. S. R. and other countries in relation to railroad 
building and control in the Three Eastern Provinces? What, if 
any, conflicts arise out of these situations? What solutions are 
valid for such conflicts in the interest of better international rela- 
tions and the welfare of the people in Manchuria? 


III IJndustrialization— 


1. 


What is the importance of making new adjustments in tariff rela- 
tions between Pacific countries? What should these adjustments 
be and what methods can be used for working them out in the 
interest of the welfare of the family of nations? 

What are the present facts and trends in foreign investments? 
What do these mean for present and future good relations between 
nations ? 

What forms of control or supervision are desirable in relation to 
the movements of capital in the Pacific? 

What relation do the military policies of the various interested 
nations bear to these investments? 

What are the unfavorable consequences attendant on the shift 
from agricultural and handicraft economy to large scale machine 
industry as actually existent in Japan, China, the Pacific Is- 
lands, etc. 

What experience in social legislation can the more industrially 
developed nations of the West furnish? 

What other methods for social amelioration (in regard to living 
wage, humane hours of labor, health and safety as to working 
conditions, protection of women and children, etc.) are capable 
of useful application in the Pacific? 
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8. What basis exists in fact for the assumption that all Pacific coun- 
tries will build and industrialize society parallel to that of Western 
nations ? 

IV. Diplomatic Relations— 

1. What is the trend of policy of the League of Nations in relation 
to the problems of the Pacific area? 

2. In the light of war prevention policies and the non-participation 
of the United States and the U. S. S. R. in the League, what 
new international machinery is needed in the Pacific? What 
present machinery can be used? What bearing does this have 
upon the present and future program of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations ? 

3. What steps towards disarmament can now be taken in the Pacific, 
and how? 

4. What is the present official meaning of the Monroe Doctrine 
as interpreted and specifically applied by the U. S. government? 
What is the relation of this policy to the Pacific? 


NEWS ITEMS 


ANNOUNCEMENT BULLETIN 


Central Headquarters has published a bulletin of announcements and infor- 
mation concerning the Kyoto Conference in which the official call, agenda, 
details of dates, housing, entertainment, steamer schedules, etc., are set forth 
for the convenience of conference members. Copies are available. 

Data Papers DuE 

It is important that any data papers which the groups wish to have 
included in the conference documentation, together with relevant official or 
other material, should reach the Honolulu office the first week in August so 
that all members attending the Kyoto conference may receive such material 
before leaving their respective home lands. 

AGENDA BIBLIOGRAPHY 

With this issue of Pacific Affairs there appears the first of a series of 
bibliographies, prepared by W. L. Holland, assistant in the research depart- 
ment of the Institute. The subject matter covered in this first review in- 
cludes the several aspects of diplomatic relations in the Pacific, Pacific depen- 
dencies and mandates. Next month’s article will deal with the varied prob- 
lems which come under the general heading of China. 

Dr. Ray LYMAN WILBUR 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford University and chairman 
of the Pacific Council of the Institute, has been named Secretary of the 
Interior in President Hoover’s Cabinet. Dr. Wilbur has already assumed 
office. On March 6, he addressed the honorary secretary of the American 
Council, Mr. E. C. Carter, on the subject of his resignation as chairman of 
the American group of the Institute. A portion of his letter follows: 

“Since I was sworn in yesterday as an official of the Government—Secre- 
tary of the Interior—I think it is incumbent upon me to resign from the 
chairmanship of the American Council for the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
I do this with great regret, and with the understanding that I will be glad 
to be of any service which is possible for me without disturbing the general 
plan of organization.” 

Dr. Wilbur has presided at both of the previous conferences of the Insti- 
tute, and his absence from Kyoto will be greatly felt. 
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Dr. Davin Z. T. Yur 

The Chairman of the China National Council of the Institute, Dr. David 
Z. T. Yui, was a brief visitor in Honolulu on March 7, en route home from 
a prolonged lecture tour in the United States and Canada. Advantage was 
taken of Dr. Yui’s presence for an extended staff conference at the Institute 
headquarters, followed by a luncheon with the Advisory Committee, at which 
Mr. Wallace M. Alexander of San Francisco was a guest. In the afternoon 
Dr. Yui addressed a public gathering at Mission Memorial Hall, speaking 
on new phases of China’s development, political, educational and cultural. 


JAPAN PREPARATION COMMITTEE 


The Tokyo office of the Japan National Council announces the personnel 
of its special Preparation Committee in connection with the Kyoto Confer- 
ence, as follows: Chairman, Junnosuke Inouye; Finance: Junnosuke Inouye, 
Akira Ishii, and Meiroku Masuda; Entertainment: Takashi Komatsu, Ino 
Dan and Ryozo Asano; Arrangements and General Management: Naokata 
Yamasaki, Hampei Nagao, Tamon Maeda, Yasaka Takaki, and Soichi Saito. 


Dr. J. B. CONDLIFFE 


A letter written en route to Auckland and dated February 21, at sea, 
tells of an interesting luncheon meeting of important businessmen and offi- 
cials, held in Suva, Fiji, for Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of 
the Institute, when his vessel touched at that port. A news story in the 
New Zealand Herald (Auckland) for February 25 tells of Dr. Condliffe’s 
arrival in that city and carries an informative interview with him, regarding 
the work of the Institute and the Kyoto Conference plans. 

A later letter from Dr. Condliffe, dated Christchurch, New Zealand, 
March 6, tells of a schedule of meetings and addresses throughout New Zea- 
land, as well as conferences with the various Institute groups there. Dr. 
Condliffe has gone on to Australia, expecting to be in Sydney on the first 
of April. 

CANADIAN ITEMS 

Letters from the Canadian branch of the Institute bring the news that 
Sir Arthur Currie, who has been ill during the past year and living abroad 
for his health, expects to return to his home in Montreal in April. 

Following the annual meeting of the Canadian Executive Council on 
January 21, 1929, Sir Robert Borden presiding, four new appointments were 
made to the Executive Council. These were Mr. R. W. Shannon and L. B. 
Ring, of Regina, and Professor R. A. MacKay (Dalhousie University) and 
Mr. H. F. Munro, both of Halifax. 

Mr. C. A. Bowman, editor of the Ottawa Citizen and member of the 
1927 conference of the Institute at Honolulu, has been made a member of 
the Canadian Radio Commission which has been considering broadcasting 
and communications services. 

Dr. Henry T. Hopcxin 


Following an appointment as head of the new graduate school of religious 
education which is being established in Philadelphia by the Society of Friends, 
Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin has severed his connections in China and left the 
country to assume his new duties. Dr. and Mrs. Hodgkin, who have been 
residents for many years in China, and who were both members of the 1927 
conference of the Institute, with the British group, left Shanghai on Feb- 
ruary 6, via Siberia, according to a news item in the North-China Herald 
of February 9. 
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Dr. HAWKLING YEN 


On February 18 the Chinese National Council of the Institute entertained 
at a dinner at the Chinese Bankers’ Club, Shanghai, Dr. Hawkling (Hei- 
ling) Yen, the new associate general secretary for the central staff of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. The North-China Herald for February 23 
contained a long account of this meeting, giving a sketch of Dr. Yen's 
public career, quoting from his address of the day, and giving a summary 
of the aims of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the activities of its China 
Council. Sir Frederick Whyte was present at the dinner and spoke briefly, 
extending greetings to the newly appointed associate general secretary, on 
behalf of the British committee at London. Dr. L. N. Chang, until recently 
administrator of the ex-British concession at Hankow and now connected 
with the Ministry of Commerce and Labor at Nanking, spoke on the im- 
portance of research into international problems in general and China’s 
problems in particular. Dr. Chang attended the first conference of the 
Institute at Honolulu in 1925. In the absence of Dr. David Z. T. Yui, 
China’s national chairman, Mr. S. U. Zau, vice-chairman, presided. 

Dr. Yen is spending some time in China and Japan before joining the 
secretarial staff at Honolulu. He expects to arrive in Honolulu on April 22. 


HEADQUARTERS VISITORS 


There have been a number of interesting visitors at Central headquarters 
during the past few weeks. In addition to Dr. Yui, a few of these have been: 
Mrs. Edgerton Parsons of the American Association of University Women, 
member of the American Council of the Institute, New York; Mr. Charles 
Gos of Geneva; Dr. Y. C. Yang, president of Soochow University, China; 
Mr. Wallace M. Alexander of San Francisco; Dr. William T. Hull of 
Swarthmore College ; Dr. Frank Milner of the New Zealand Institute Council, 
and Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn of New York. 


Starr TEA 


On March 22nd the Central Staff of the Institute at Honolulu invited 
members of the Advisory Committee and a few interested friends to meet 
and hear two visitors, Mr. Charles Gos of Geneva, and Dr. Frank Milner 
of Waitaki, New Zealand. Mr. Gos, writer on the staff of Le Journal de 
Genéve, brought introductions from members of the secretariat of the League 
of Nations, and spoke informally on some of the more intimate and human- 
interest aspects of the League’s development as he, a resident of Geneva, 
has observed it. Dr. Milner is headmaster of one of the two larger boys’ 
schools of New Zealand, at Waitaki, and is particularly interested in the 
furthering of international education. As a member of the New Zealand 
Institute group, he spoke eloquently of the part the Institute can play in 
this important field. Dr. Milner is en route to the Empire Educational Con- 
ference at Toronto and the Adult Education Conference at London. 
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